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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 


Edgar Quinet, and Charles Lemon- 
nier, then a French advocate and cuoun- 
sel for the Northern Railway Com- 
pany, “proclaimed” at a peace-congress 
at Geneva, in the ’sixties, the United 
States of Europe. Victor Hugo 
echoed the proclamation, which called 
forth enthusiasm among French Re- 
publicans. But the 1870 war and its 
consequences quenched for some time 
the sacred fire. I am sure it is but 
smouldering and not extinct. A few 
months ago, the Italian statesman Luz- 
zatti declared his sympathy for the 
abolition of frontiers in Europe, and I 
am aware that in other countries not 
only poets, but very matter-of-fact 
statesmen, accustomed to responsibil- 
ity, are of the same way of thinking. 

Europe now seems almost ripe for 
federation. European middle-class 
minds are unitedin scientific knowledge 
and faith. They have received an almost 
identical high-school and university 
training. Their different patriotisms 
—I would lay great stress on this re- 
mark—are of similar quality; ideal and 
historical, very different from the real- 
istic patriotism of newer countries. Eu- 
ropeans are growing cosmopolitan; a 
Frenchman and an Englishman are 





more alike than their fathers were. 
They are bound closer than ever by 
business relations, and see one another 
in their holiday travels. They read in 
all the capitals the news of the day 
telegraphed from their own country. 
Every high-class author now has a 
turopean public, though he write in 
such a high latitude as Norway. The 
king of Buropean critics, Brandes, lives 
at Copenhagen. Tolstoy declares his 
gospel urbi et orbi from his remote 
country house of Yasnaia-Poliana. 
When Castelar lived, his warm elo 
quence stirred all Europe. Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer are foreigners 
nowhere. The socialist economists 
write for the European millions. La- 
bor congresses and conferences hasten 
the process of denationalization. Rail- 
way traffic suffers from State frontiers, 
and shareholders would be glad if they 
were blotted out. The burden of vast 
armies and navies becomes intolerable 
to all classes. Theological dogma has 
died out among leaders of thought, 
and it is all but dead among the mid- 
dle and ever working classes, though 
outward conformity may long remain— 
as it remains in Japan, where beliefs 
have died out too. If the Catholic 
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Church is still a force, Catholic opinion, 
or any other religious opinion opposed 
to science, is becoming less and less 
powerful. Even Turkey steps out; I 
have met with emancipated Turkish 
ladies, and I know young Turks who 
are positivists, and whose opinions on 
European and world questions I would 
rank above those of most Englishmen. 

The King of Greece once told me 
that he thought highly of his Turkish 
subjects, and he spoke of them as 
truthful, just, humane, and hard-work- 
ing. 

Nor should the action of the Jew in 
preparing European. federation be lost 
sight of. He is cosmopolitan by hered- 
ity, instinct, and interest, by his keen 
sense of the madness of war, and his 
insight into individual character. The 
Jews rule in the newspaper office, in 
the theatre, and in politics. 

I have before me two portraits of 
Tolstoy, one taken last year and the 
other in 1855, when he served as a 
lieutenant in the Russian army. The 
former is as the gnarled oak, and 
bears the impress of intellectual emo- 
tions that rose to stormy height and 
violence. The earlier one reveals the 
genius of a thinker, but, as yet, noth- 
ing of the apostle. Its most striking 
feature is its resemblance to the pres- 
ent Emperor, and for this reason I 
now mention it. This fact may be due 
to some blood relationship that will 
for ever remain a mystery, or to the 
spirit of the time in which Tolstoy 
has been writing. Nicholas is a femi- 
nized and an abridged edition of the 
lieutenant whom the hellish conditions 
of the siege of Sebastopol transformed 
into a seer and apostle of humanity. 

This resemblance is a sign, I take it, 
of an affinity of some sort between the 
Czar—a man of but middling intellect 
—and the great author of “Peace and 
War.” This book may have sunk into 
the mind of Nicholas—it has probably 
done so—and aroused in him the ambi- 
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tion of winning, without usurpation, 


the name of the Pacific Czar. His 
manifesto which led to the Peace Con- 
ference of The Hague was at first 
taken by European diplomacy to be a 
huge mystification. Itrather strikes me 
as the suggestion of the Tolstoyism that 
is abroad in Russia, and, indeed, in the 
rest of Europe, and fermenting like 
the leaven that the woman hid in the 
measure of meal. 

This ferment worked at the family 
gatherings at the country palace of the 
King and late Queen of Denmark. 
Christian the Ninth and Louise tasted 
at the outset of their reign the bitterest 
experience of war—an experience that 
helped to form their characters. It 
had been as the plough which prepares 
a stiff, clayey soil to receive good seed. 
Their parental love for their daughters, 
Alexandra and Dagmar; for their sons, 
Christian and George; for their chil- 
dren’s children; and, lastly, their love 
for Denmark made them long for a 
realization of a popular dream: the 
United States of Europe. 

This dream they wished to be made a 
reality through the agency of crowned 
heads, and, as the late Count Mura- 
vieff, when Russian Minister to Copen- 
hagen, suggested: “to preserve Europe 
from the Yellow Peril,” that is to say, 
from a Chinese invasion—military, in- 
dustrial, c~ both—which a close Euro- 
pean union could alone prevent. 

The late Emperor Frederick had 
spoken long before to French Ambassa- 
dors to the Court of Berlin of the neces- 
sity of such union to preserve Europe 
from an American invasion which 
threatened, so he thought, to suck the 
life out of this continent. 

Queen Louise imagined that if pacific 
means could be devised for the settle- 
ment of international disputes it would 
be easier for the German Emperor to 
restore the Kingdom of Hanover and 
the Duchy of Brunswick to her son-in- 
law, the Duke of Cumberland, or at 

















any rate to his son, now in his twenty- 
third year and an officer in the Aus- 
trian army. 

The idea of the United States of Bu- 
rope seemed to the excellent Queen 
Louise of easy accomplishment if ali 
the crowned heads of the military and 
naval empires, and these rulers’ wives 
and children, met in affectionate rela- 
tions under her roof. She was a shy 
woman who preferred a full inner life 
to a shining external one. She pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree the 
power of “suggesting” to others, with- 
out appearing to wish or will. Though 
masterful, she never appeared to seek 
for mastery in family or other matters, 
and she retained to the last day of her 
life her maternal hold on the hearts of 
children and grandchildren, of sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law. Those who 
entered the family by marriage be- 
came amenable to her mora! suasion. 
She understood that a way to hold her 
own with them was to avoid all intru- 
sion in their homes and affairs. But 
twice in forty years did she visit the 
former Prince and Princess of Wales 
in England. Her visits took place 
shortly after the birth of the Princess 
Louise, now Duchess of Fife. and on 
the occasion of the Duke of York’s 
marriage. The former lasted ten days, 
and was called for by the dangerous 
illness, followed by years of lameness, 
of the Princess of Wales, now Queen 
Alexandra. 

Louise could not appreve of the in- 
tensely German policy of Queen Vic- 
toria, and therefore avoided all direct 
contact with her beyond what courtesy 
demanded. She also abstained from 
visiting her second daughter in Russia, 
and while at heart with the Hanove- 
rian cause, she refused to be drawn 
into the vortex of Guelph policy. King 
Christian, who is rather the family 
man than the statesman, and was “his 
wife’s husband,” might go to Gmunden 
every autumn after his accustomed 
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“cure” at Wiesbaden. When the Im- 
perial, Royal, and exiled kindred gath- 
ered round the late Queen of Denmark, 
at Fredensborg, they accepted absolute- 
ly her sway as mother and mistress of 
the house. The law of primogeniture 
ruled: thus the Princess of Wales took 


precedence in Denmark, except on 
State occasions, over her younger sis- 
ter, the Empress of Russia. She sat 
beside her mother in driving out in the 
Queen’s little dogcart, and the Empress 
sat back to back holding on by the 
side-rails, with her feet on the board 
and her knees close to her chin. 

At all the private dinners, Alexan- 
dra’s place was on King Christian’s 
right and Dagmar on the left. The 
King of the Hellenes yielded the pas 
to Crown Prince Christian. 

Louise died four years ago, as the 
relations between Great Britain and 
the Boer Republics assumed a threaten- 
ing aspect, and as, in addition to a 
war in South Africa, another war 
seemed likely in Europe, between Eng- 
land and Germany—for Germany—that 
is to say, her Emperor—had followed 
the tradition of Bismarck in giving en- 
couragement to the Kriiger party at 
Pretoria, and intended to step in be- 
tween Boer and Briton when both 
were nearly worn out. 

The dispute over Fashoda, a more 
serious affair than the public in France 
or England suspected, distressed Queen 
Louise so greatly as perhaps to hasten 
her end (she died at the age of eighty- 
one in 1898). She probably knew that, 
in the event of France standing by 
Colonel Marchand at Fashoda, Menelik 
would come to his rescue with an army 
of 200,000 strong, not organized, per- 
haps, for long service, but mettlesome 
and equipped with rifles which, as 
Italy learned to her cost, they knew 
how to use. 

There was an inherent weakness in 
the Queen of Denmark's far-seeing and 
generous plans: no great change can be 
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effected for any length of time by 
crowned heads, unless they follow an 
impulse coming from below. Napo- 
leon the First, so long as he represent- 
ed the Revolution, remained master of 
Europe. When he went against the 
Revolution, his Imperial Austrian mar- 
riage and his alliance with the Em- 
peror of Russia availed him nothing. 
The Congress of Vienna, which went 
against popular aspirations, could only 
hoist a jury-mast that has now utterly 
disappeared. Whenever a monarch, 
whether autocratic or constitutional, 
startles the world with some telling 
measure, it is but the lightning flash 
that follows a _ collision of clouds 
charged with electricity. He has mere- 
ly sanctioned the inevitable. What we 
eall a revolution is the culmination of 
pre-existing revolutionary conditions. 
The French Revolution began several 
generations before, with the death of 
Louis the Fourteenth, when the work 
of the thirteenth-century jurists who 
placed the authority of King Philippe 
le Bel on the authority of the Justinian 
Code had borne its fruits. In the 
eighteenth century, events hastened to- 
ward a climax at a faster pace than 
at any other time, and Louis the Six- 
teenth affixed his sign manual to a 
revolutionary declaration of war on 
George the Third, acknowledging the 
substitution of revolutionary rights (in 
the case of the American Colonies) for 
the old dogma of legitimacy. 

Likewise, the movement for German 
unity in 1812-1813 came from the peo- 
ple who wanted to repel Napoleon. 
This movement broke out vigorously 
again, having suffered a set-back after 
Napoleon’s fall, and again it came from 
the people. The Princes did all they could 
to balk it, and Bismarck, out-and-out 
Tory as he was (did he not owe his rise 
as a statesman to his championship of 
the Princes threatened in 1848 by their 
discontented subjects?), found himself 
unable to do anything for German 
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unity without the people. This is why, 
against all his sympathies and former 
principles, he introduced universal 
suffrage in the North German Consti- 
tution of 1867. 

I have given all these instances to 
show that all lasting movements have 
come from the people. 

In taking up the arbitral principle, 
Nicholas II. followed in a long wake 
beginning with Cobden and Bright: The 
idea originated in a Quaker set in 
Northumberland, and won popular ad- 
vocacy at Labor and Socialist confer- 
ences. Long before the Alabama case, 
which brought the principle prominent- 
ly before the world, diplomacy was ac- 
quainted with such things as “good 
offices,” or “mediation,” which last, 
however, was something of a broker- 
age. The long trend causes me to hope 
that, in spite of many disquieting facts 
—and among them the low ethical and 
mental state even of the foremost na- 
tions—the danger is not very great of 
a European war, which, if it did take 
place, would probably run into a world- 
war. 

The late Queen of Denmark’s mind 
in the closing years of her life ap- 
peared set on the preservation of peace 
among her descendants and the main- 
tenance of their situation in Europe by 
a family compact against Anarchists 
and Chinese. 

The German Emperor knew of her 
anxiety, and, with characteristic im- 
petuosity, rushed into action in China. 
His precipitate and premature action, 
I may here say, by provoking the Box- 
ers’ rising, upset his and President 
Kriiger’s apple-cart. The massacre of 
Baron Ketteler and the attack of the 
Boxers on the embassies at Peking 
prevented Kriiger’s visit to Europe 
bearing the fruits on which he calcu- 
lated. 

The French foreign secretary said to 
Kriiger: “We never made you any 
promises. But if Germany keeps. her 














word with you, we shall see what we 
can do to help you.” 

The situation at Peking had grown 
dangerous, and the German Emperor 
could not move. He sent word through 
his ambassador to Mr. Kriiger not to 
proceed to Berlin. The old Boer patri- 
arch could not believe that this intima- 
tion, so inconsistent with all the en- 
couragements he had received, was in 
earnest, and he left for Berlin, only to 
be stopped at Cologne by a peremptory 
telegram from the Berlin Foreign Office 
to the effect that the Emperor declined 
to see him, and the Chancellor’s com- 
ment on the incident in the Reichstag— 
“Wir lassen uns nicht iiberrumpeln oder 
vergewiltigen’”—was a final repudiation 
of the Boer cause. 

The dangers that threatened England 
on the eve of the Boxers’ rising may 
be renewed. The Boers are still sure 
shots, and the illustrious history of the 
British Empire would not appeal to 
their imaginations and give them pride 
in their new citizenship even if that 
history were familiar to them. Their 
race increases in South Africa. Rus- 
sia pushes towards the Persian Gulf 
and Mediterranean, and Germany to- 
ward the Adriatic and Adgean Seas. 
Abyssinia gathers strength, and it may 
suit her to dispute for the British posi- 
tion on the Nile. One can imagine her 
becoming far more formidable than 
even the Boers. 
finances have never been in a more 
parlous condition since 1871 than they 
are now, France remains the best lo- 
cated country in Europe, with the best 
climate, the most varied resources, the 
healthiest social condition (wealth be- 
ing better distributed than elsewhere), 
and the most highly endowed popula- 
tion. Her people are liable to bellicose 
fevers or crazes and can effect great 
things under the influence of a sudden 
emotion or patriotic enthusiasm. It is 
conceivable that they might follow 
some statesman who called on them to 
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Though French 
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clear British warships out of the Medit- 
erranean and bar the way to Alexan- 
dria, operating from Corsica and Bi- 
zerta, the French naval base in Tunis. 
This idea had been discussed between 
Russian and French military and naval 
experts and foreign secretaries before 
and after Mr. Kriiger’s visit to Europe. 
It would probably have increased the 
apprehensions of the late Queen of 
Denmark and darkened the end of her 
life. 

The Suez Canal has been a disturb- 
ing influence on trade, social relations, 
and politics. It stimulated the “land- 
hunger” of France by drawing her 
nearer to Madagascar and Indo-China. 
The Hovas and the Indo-Chinese have 
as little reason to bless the name of 
De Lesseps as the Egyptian fellaheen 
who dug the Canal under lash of the 
task-masters. Indo-China, where the 
working classes are on a far higher 
plane of thought and sentiment than 
those of Europe, has been virtually en- 
slaved by the French conquerors. What 
remains of Siam is threatened with for- 
eign domination. We may look for- 
ward to the Trans-Siberian Railway 
giving rise to another universal trade 
disturbance. 

This will be the case, too, with the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. The Ger- 
man Emperor intended to be the sole 
boss of this line, which was to trans- 
port German colonists. A densely peo- 
pled empire that has been increasing 
its population at the rate of 800,000 a 
year can spare enough subjects to bring 
the whole of the Euphrates Valley into 
cultivation. But just now it would be 
imprudent for Germany, single-handed, 
to attempt to stem the power of Rus- 
sia in that part of the world, much 
less to bar her way to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Great Britain, acting alone, could not 
safely work a railway concession to 
that sea from the Mediterranean. Nor 
could France. The three Powers will 
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have to pool the scheme; closely united 
they can succeed. 

But the danger of quarrelling with 
one another is great. Britain, for the 
present, holds a strong position with 
her protectorate of Koweit, and at Mas- 
eate; she, in point of fact, holds the 
Persian Gulf. But the strain of main- 
taining her position there would be too 
great with other simultaneous drains 
on her energies, were her French and 
German associates to play her false 
and enter against her into an arrange- 
ment with Russia. 

It is to be feared that the Euphrates 
Valley scheme, the world not being ripe 
for it, will be as the opening of the 
seventh vial. All the resources of 
Russian diplomacy will be brought to 
bear against it, and also against the 
advance of Austria to Salonica. Aus- 
tria is near that goal. She occupies 
the Novi-Bazar strip of territory known 
as Old Servia, between the Kingdom 
of Servia and Montenegro, and has got 
round the Catholic Albanians, for 
whom she built a cathedral, inaugurat- 
ed last year at Uskub, which com- 
mands the plain of Macedonia. 

The German Empire has hitherto be- 
haved toward Britain in an encroaching 
spirit. But this may be owing to 
Queen Victoria’s passionate partiality, 
amounting to preference, for the Ger- 


man Fatherland. The English fondly “ 


imagined when she came to the throne 
—an event which severed the personal 
link between the crowns of Great Brit- 
ain and Hanover—that they were done 
with German politics. Asa matter of 
fact, they never had so much of them 
—albeit “on the sly”—as in the sixty 
years of Victoria’s reign. Her hus- 
band, a German to the heart’s core, her 
uncle Leopold of Belgium—a German, 
but without any heart to speak of, 
though extremely clannish and devoted 
to the House of Saxony—his factotum, 
Baron Stockmar, another German and 
mentor of the Prince Consort, formed 


the government within the government 
of Great Britain. 

The marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England and the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, already destined in the plans 
of her father and of Stockmar to wear 
the future Imperial Crown of Germany, 
gave a systematic trend to the German 
proclivities of Victoria. Her daugh- 
ters’ interests were uppermost in her 
mind whenever she had to face a Euro- 
pean question. They knew in Berlin 
that however Palmerston—the only 
statesman of an independent mind that 
England had in the Victorian period— 
might bark, the Queen would never 
suffer him to bite a Hohenzollern. The 
scheme which was to be carried out in 
1866 and 1870 begun to take shape from 
the very day the Princess Royal be- 
came Princess Frederick William of 
Prussia. 

After Albert, and Stockmar, and 
Frederick had all died, an idol of Vic- 
toria, William, became German Em- 
peror. He, her eldest grandson, filled 
her heart with pride. She had him, in 
his childhood, on as long visits as his 
Prussian grandparents would allow. 
She was fond of repeating his sayings, 
which she thought astonishingly bright, 
and, indeed, indicative of a many- 
sided genius, and she wrote them down 
in her Journal. She worshipped in 
him the coming Kaiser, and a man, she 
thought, of a vaster mind than even the 
great Frederick. She had him as a 
visitor at Windsor, Balmoral, Osborne, 
whence he looked across the Solent and 
realized the tremendous sea-power of 
Britain. This object-lesson of the 
maritime greatness of his grandmam- 
ma’s realm filled him with emulation 
in which jealousy rankled. He could 
not bear the idea that the then Prince 
of Wales was in course of time to be- 
come the sea-king of Europe. 

William did all he could to belittle 
his uncle, and to raise enemies against 
his future Empire. He never came to 
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England without squeezing, through 
the grandmother, some important diplo- 
matic advantage. In return for a con- 
cession he made at Zanzibar, intending 
it to be purely nominal, and secretly 
playing into the Boers’ hands, he ob- 
tained Heligoland, a valuable naval 
base in the event of a war with Ger- 
many. He, moreover, obtained British 
acquiescence to seizures of territory in 
East and West Africa, which he could 
not effectually occupy, thus breaking 
through a rule of the Conference of 
Berlin. He also obtained an island of 
the Samoa group, where he can create 
a naval station with a view to raids on 
Australia and New Zealand. And yet 
Germany has not a single colony with 
a climate suiting Europeans. If she 
is to have white colonies she must first 
tear away neighbors’ lands. This is 
why William, spurred by the jealousy 
aroused at his Isle of Wight visits, has 
forced his grand naval scheme on the 
Reichstag. 

The direction in which the world 
moves may deflect the course he shaped 
out in his grandmother’s lifetime. It 
would not be safe for Germany to live 
under the shadow of a vastly magnified 
Russia; and United States commer- 
cial rivalry may open his eyes to the 
advantage of taking Janus rather than 
Mars for his junior partner. 

The German people, who are highly 
schooled and drilled and trained in 
many directions, have the impulsive 
nerves that mark an alcoholic condi- 
tion. They drink too much beer. It 
was therefore easy, the colonizing am- 
bition aiding, for Berlin to work them 
into a state of furious hatred against 
England, who never deserved this ha- 
tred. A blustering state of rage in the 
German nation would have allowed 
William to take every kind of short 
and ugly turn on his British relatives 
without incurring—seemingly—the re- 
proach of ingratitude. Within the last 
eighteen months the bluster has cooled 
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William has wanted Edward's 
help in different parts of the world: in 
Venezuela, and in the Buphrates Val- 
ley, in order to finance the railway con- 


down. 


cession. The agreements upon both 
affairs were concluded at Sandringham 
during the Emperor’s visit there last 
winter, and were given official form be- 
fore he left England at the London 
Foreign Office. 

My forecast of Europe is federation. 
The lessons of the Boer War and the 
commercial competition of the United 
States bid Europe to federate. Sub- 
marine destroyers will work in this di- 
rection. Russia wants quietly to di- 
gest her more recent acquisitions. 

A universal impulse in favor of peace 
may be felt everywhere on this conti- 
nent. The action of three monarchical 
States in sending squadrons to Algiers 
to salute President Loubet is a hopeful 
sign. Europe has been lopsided since 
1871; firstly, under the diplomatic su- 
premacy of Bismarck; and, secondly, 
under the effect of the Russian-French 
alliance, which has been more or less 
of a mystification for the French. 

Europe is manifestly recovering her 
balance. France sees that she has 
drawn too many chestnuts out of the 
fire for Russia, and is sick of militar- 
ism. She would gladly revert to her 
eighteenth-century status, when she 
had an intellectual sway and wus su- 
preme in art and fashion from the 
Neva to the Tagus. She does not ask 
better than to refer troublesome inter- 
national questions to The Hague Con- 
ference. 

Nothing short of a revolution has 
taken place since the death of President 
Faure in French ideas about military 
prowéss and glory. The French begin 
to feel that they are too good for the 
rough colonial work of the world, and 
that, in addicting themselves to art and 
science chiefly, they can hold an envi- 
able primacy in the world. Americans 
should not imagine that BDuropeans are 
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their inferiors. The nations of the old 
world are chained down by survivals 
of the bad old times, by vested inter- 
ests based on birth privileges and mo- 
nopolies, and by the disunion among 
the Buropean peoples which necessi- 
tates big armies. Circumstances render 
Americans free of all these fetters. 
When a European can follow an avo- 
cation without any let or hindrance, he 
does as well as the best American, and 
may do better, on the very high peaks 
of intellect, whether in science or in 
literature. Berthelot has no parallel 
anywhere. Marconi and Hertz equal 
Edison—to put it very mildly—and Lord 
Kelvin is illustrious as an inventor. 
The emancipation of Europe from the 
military incubus would free her genius, 
give it wings, and enable it to soar to 
heights yet undreamt of. Hope and 
joy could not but stimulate the sense 
of beauty, so strong in most European 
races, and better material conditions 
give scope to warm hearted, generous 
sentiment. The European .man_ or 
woman values happiness more than 
The Fortnightly Review. 


great wealth—a state of mind that 
helps the artist, author, or scientist, 
and is the beginning of wisdom. The 
French and the Germans enjoy more 
than the British, save the Scotch, the 
use of their higher intellectual facul- 
ties. The Spaniard is happy in feel- 
ing he has a highly-wrought soul, and 
Italy is a country of great mental and 
gesthetic capabilities. The neutral 
States are forward in the production 
of middling people and a decent work- 
ing-class population, but are not dis- 
tinguished for high thought. A small 
country breeds small minds. Ibsen, 
however, relieves Norway from this re- 
proach, and Maeterlinck Belgium. Den- 
mark boasts of a great critic, Brandes. 
Nobel, whose peace prizes have re- 
warded the efforts of Frédéric Passy 
and Ducommun, was a Swede. He 
looked forward to a federated Europe, 
but never hoped to see it. 

Though asked to speak of war dan- 
gers, I feel bound rather to descant on 
peace prospects, and on the good time 
for Europe which I see coming. 

Emily Crawford. 


VOLTAIRE. 


The fiercest battles in the intellectual 
warfare of the eighteenth century were 
fought about the name of Voltaire. 
More than any man of his time, he 
might, if he chose, have anticipated the 
verdict of posterity. His qualities and 
demerits were discussed during his 
lifetime with the frankness and energy 
which are generally reserved for those 
upon whom death has set its seal. 
Abused with fury by some, he was ap- 
plauded by others with equal fury, and 
he lived long enough to see the world 
divided into the two opposing camps of 
Voltaireans and their enemies. Nor, 
when the excessive enthusiasm of his 


friends had driven him into his grave, 
did the contest cease. Condorcet, his 
earliest biographer, saw in his life 
nothing else than a natural progress 
from triumph ‘to triumph; he was con- 
vinced that his hero was dominated al- 
ways by an active kindness—that he 
desired nothing else than to benefit his 
fellow-men; and he found no verse bet- 
ter suited to sum up Voltaire’s career 
than this naive expression of the ha- 
bitual sentiment which, said Condorcet, 
filled his soul:— 


J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon 
meilleur ouvrage. 























Joseph de Maistre, on the other hand, 
that sturdy reactionary, the last Tory 
of France, could not hear Voltaire’s 
name with patience. In his eyes the 
author of “Candide” was but an impu- 
dent fellow, who mistook libel for 
satire, whose books were poisonous, 
and to whose best verses no other epi- 
thet could be found than joli. He found 
Voltaire’s face as hideous as his 
works. “Look,” says he, “at this ab- 
ject countenance, upon which shame 
never painted a blush, these two ex- 
tinct craters which still seem to seethe 
with hate and luxury; this mouth, this 
horrible rictus, running from one ear to 
the other, and these lips pinched by 
cruel malice, ready to hurl forth blas- 
phemy and sarcasm.” What honor, 
indeed, should be shown such a man, 
save that statues should be set up to 
him, as M. de Maistre suggested, by 
the hand of the common hangman? 
Time long ago softened the enthusi- 
asm of the one side, the animosity of 
the other, and we can look upon Vol- 
taire with colder, juster eye. To-day 
there are few men who would pay Vol- 
taire even the compliment of a hatred 
as violent as De Maistre’s. We no 
longer believe the author of “La Pu- 
celle’ the father of all evil, because we 
know that he had not the power, even 
if he had the will, to play so dangerous 
a part. But one thing is certain— 
namely, that he lived a life of more 
brilliant adventure than fell to the lot 
of any writer of his time. Hardened 
classic though he was, he knew by a 
happy experience the many sharp con- 
trasts, the startling alternations of 
honor and disgrace, which make up 
what we call Romance. So that what- 
ever be our opinion of his “mission,” 
we can all find amusement in his long 
and spirited journey through life. Mr. 
Tallentyre, for instance, in his recent- 
ly published “Life of Voltaire’ (Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co.), makes no 
attempt to define Voltaire’s place in 
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the literature of France: he regards 
the hundred or more volumes which 
bear his name as episodes in a career 
of activity; and as we are not asked to 
take the hero of the romance quite 
seriously, we may delight in his ex- 


ploits without afterthought. This, 
perhaps, is the best point of view from 
which to regard the life of Voltaire; 
and if Mr. Tallentyre had composed his 
book with a better sense of style and 
some respect for English grammar, we 
might congratulate him upon a notable 
achievement. But the biographer, even 
with the example of Voltaire, an emi- 
nent purist, before him, is always slip- 
shod and inaccurate. A writer who 
could pen such a phrase as this, “Old 
Roy took occasion to sententiously 
point out,” would have been wiser per- 
haps to leave the classics alone. How- 
ever, Mr. Tallentyre’s book covers the 
ground with much diligence; and if it 
may not be read with profit, it serves 
to remind us of an amazing career. 
Truly Voltaire was a fortunate youth. 
The son of a notary, he was little more 
than seventeen when he had fluttered 
into the highest society of France. He 
was witty; he was gay—years after- 
wards the Empress Catharine called 
him the God of Gaiety,—and he was a 
poet. All doors were thrown open to 
him; and if the men looked askance 
at him, the women were enchanted by 
his daring and his malice. So quickly 
grew his fame that there was scarce 
a lampoon written in Paris that was 
not put down to the young Arouet. 
His father who had no other ambition 
for him than that he should follow re- 
spectably in his own footsteps, was 
miserable at the boy’s success, and 
when he was eighteen sent him to The 
Hague for safety. But he travelled 
thither not as a notary’s son, but in the 
train of an ambassador, the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf. Yet though he changed 
his sky his soul remained the same, 
and he was speedily embroiled in a dis- 
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astrous love-affair and sent home 
again. Soon after his return to Paris 
a sojourn in the Bastile—a comfortable 
prison reserved for the highest in the 
land—set a seal upon Voltaire’s gen- 
tility. There he was entertained with 
the polite profusion to which the king 
accustomed all his guests, and he 
emerged a far more distinguished poet 
than he went in. The production of 
“CEdipe” added another leaf to his 
wreath of laurels, and from that day— 
it was in 1718—he never looked back. 
Nothing marred his prosperity: if liter- 
ature brought him more fame than 
money, he knew a hundred expedients 
whereby to become rich; and never 
again did he feel the pinch of poverty. 
He lent money out at interest, he spec- 
ulated in lotteries, and he brought upon 
himself what was perhaps the worst 
disgrace of his life by gambling in Sax- 
on bank-notes. But, with his usual 
frankness, he made no secret of these 
employments: he knew—none better— 
that a full pocket meant freedom to 
fight as he liked; and no scheme of his 
was ever balked by lack of credit. On 
the other hand, the charge commonly 
brought against him, that he was a 
miser, has no foundation in fact. As 
one of the many servants, whom he 
overwhelmed with generosity, con- 
fessed, he was a niggard of nothing but 
his time. His energy and facility 
were alike remarkable. He dashed off 
comedies, philosophical treatises, epics, 
and histories with an apparent care- 
lessness which has never been 
equalled. Meanwhile, he found leisure, 
not only for business, but for the many 
quarrels with foolish persons which he 
conducted with tireless acrimony. No 
man ever loved fighting for its own 
sake better than he, and if he got the 
worst of it, as he frequently did, he 
remembered the aggressor, and waited 
patiently for another occasion. But 
there was one enemy against which he 
fought in vain—the government of 


Paris. Not even the friendship of Ma- 
dame Du Maine could protect him from 
banishment, and many years of his life 
were passed in enforced absence from 
the capital he loved so well, and upon 
which he cast so brilliant a lustre. 
But Voltaire had the faculty of turn- 
ing even his misfortunes to good ac- 
count. He showed a finer sense of 
drama in his life than in his works. An 
insult, such as that offered him by the 
Duc de Rohan, became under his man- 
agement a distinction. Voltaire’s epi- 
gram against his adversary outlived 
the violence which it occasioned, and 
Voltaire arrived in England, a fugitive 
for the first time, with all the honor 
which well-advertised notoriety could 
give him. Thus he arranged the scenic 
effects of his life as other men stage- 
manage a theatre, and good fortune al- 
ways came to his aid. His appearance 
in. London was opportune in a double 
sense. Not only had Voltaire’s fame 
preceded him, but he came in the nick 
of time to witness the obsequies of his 
master Newton, and to note that in 
England men of science were buried 
like kings. Nor did he waste his days 
in idleness: he surmounted the craggy 
difficulties of the English tongue, which 
he wrote with a timid propriety, and in 
which he conversed with ease; he vis- 
ited the Court, and made the acquain- 
tance of the King and his Ministers; he 
was splendidly entertained by Peter- 
borough and Bolingbroke; the kindly 
Swift collected subscriptions for his 
“Henriade”’; he made the acquaintance 
of all the poets of our Augustan age— 
Pope and Congreve, Gay and Thom- 
son; he dined with Lord Chesterfield, 
and sought from the great Duchess of 
Marlborough information for his pro- 
jected “Siécle de Louis XIV.” Surely 
no Frenchman was ever better received 
even in hospitable London, and he re- 
paid the debt with an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of England and the English. 
Moreover, did he not discover Shake- 

















speare to his cultured compatriots? 
And was it his fault if the exuberant 
admiration created by himself drove 
him many years afterwards into an ex- 
hibition of bad temper and worse criti- 
cism? There are few men who can 
patiently witness the sacrifice iaid by 
other hands upon the altar of their 
gods; and though Voltaire was de 
lighted to praise Shakespeare when he 
alone of Frenchmen understood his 
“sublimity,” it was quite another mat- 
ter when Le Tourneur, in a translation 
more zealous than correct, had made all 
France free of his genius. But what 
he valued above all in the life of Eng- 
land was the liberty which all its citi- 
zens enjoyed, not only to think as they 
pleased, but also to say what they 
thought. To claim these privileges for 
his countrymen was one object of Vol- 
taire’s life, and yet we value his fa- 
mous “Lettres Anglaise” far more for 
their pleasant impressions of men and 
things than for the political lessons 
which he drew from his own experi- 
ence to benefit his fatherland. 

And if his sojourn in England were 
dramatic, what a bitter comedy might 
be written concerning his long and pa- 
tient friendship for Madame du Cha- 
telet? Never was there so odd a love- 
affair as that witnessed at the chateau 
of Cirey-sur-Blaise. It was love deep- 
ly tinctured by philosophy, sentiment 
subdued by a tireless industry. The 
Marquise du Ch&atelet adored science 
and glory, with a passion as great as 
the philosopher’s own. Liebnitz and 
Newton were her gods; she had built 
a shrine not to Venus but to Euclid; 
and she would almost have sacrificed 
her lover if only she could write a 
treatise worthy an Academic crown. 
The life at Cirey was a life of lofty 
ideals and profound study. The two 
philosophers met only when the day’s 
work was done, and even then they 
solaced their hard-won leisure, and 
amused their friends, not by trivial 
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chatter, but by the reading of poetry 
or the performance of plays. For some 
years, then, these two strange beings 


kept house together. Many times did 
they quarrel and make it up again, and 
we owe it to the lively indiscretion of 
friends that the meanest details of 
their daily life are made known to us. 
But in the meantime Voltaire was cor- 
responding with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, and as he always loved a king, 
at least as dearly as he loved liberty, 
Madame du Chatelet soon lost her in- 
fluence. The king permitted no rivals 
in his friendship, and the lady made no 
secret of the jealousy which consumed 
her. But the friendship between Vol- 
taire and Frederick is the most dra- 
matic episode in a dramatic career. 
And if it reflects not much credit on 
either side, that is because both king 
and poet were resolute to have their 
own way, and to make no submission 
the one to the other. At first the 
friendship founded on an interchange 
of flatteries prospered exceedingly. Vol- 
taire assured the prince that he spoke 
like Trajan, wrote like Pliny, and in 
French excelled the best writers of the 
age. He thanked Heaven every day 
that Frederick lived; he described him 
as delicie generis humani; he had no 
doubt but that the “Anti-Machiavelli,” 
the work of the Northern Marcus Aure- 
lius, was the only book worthy of a 
king that had been written for fifteen 
hundred years. But acquaintance as 
well as flattery is a necessity of friend- 
ship, and Frederick was insistent that 
Voltaire should visit him in Prussia; 
and Madame du Chf&telet was no less 
insistent that Voltaire should not visit 
Frederick unaccompanied by herself. 
Now Frederick took but little interest 
in the Queen of Sheba, as he called the 
accomplished Emilie, and obstinately 
refused to see her. Indeed, the first 
meeting of Voltaire and Frederick at 
Moyland would have been impossible 
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but for a timely ague. The king, hav- 
ing set out for Brussels, was taken ill 
by the way, and at last an excuse was 
made for Voltaire to visit him alone. 
The philosopher found his monarch 
shivering in a blue dressing-gown on 
a pallet-bed in an ill-furnished room; 
he gave him quinine and held his pulse; 
and the next day the Star of the North 
forgot his illness, and listened for the 
first time to the brilliant declamation 
of Voltaire. This was but a passing 
visit, and it was not until ten years 
later that Voltaire took up his abode 
in Berlin. It was perhaps fortunate 
that these two egoists had been kept 
so long apart. Proximity was a cer- 
tain end of their friendship. There is 
not room in the firmament for two 
suns to shine, and neither the king nor 
the poet would willingly accept eclipse. 
At the outset Frederick recognized that 
Voltaire was an added glory of his 
court, and he took delight, even after 
the bitterest quarrels, in Voltaire’s 
amazing conversation; but he wished 
the world to know that the philosopher 
was no more than his orange, and that 
when he had sucked it dry, he would 
throw the skin away without scruple. 
Voltaire, on the other hand, was perfect- 
ly conscious that the king in all mat- 
ters of literature was a mere amateur, 
and that his vaunted works would have 
been little worth had they not received 
a fearless castigation. Moreover, if 
Frederick were an absolute monarch, 
Voltaire too would permit no pretend- 
ers near his throne. And he was speed- 
ily engaged in holding up to ridicule 
the president of the king’s own Acad- 
emy. Nor was this the worst: Vol- 
taire, ever eager to make money, en- 
gaged in not too reputable transactions 
with some Jews named Hirsch; and 
though, with his habitual courage, he 
took his opponents into court, he in- 
volved himself and the king also in an 
ugly scandal. Then began a series of 
foolish quarrels—anger on the one 


hand, caprice on the other. To-day 
Voltaire was resolved to shake the dust 
of Berlin from his feet, to return his 
chamberlain’s key and the insignia of 
his order, and see his patron no more, 
To-morrow he was reconciled with 
Frederick, and the renewed friendship 
was celebrated by a little supper. But 
the affair was past all permanent rec- 
onciliation. Voltaire was as resolutely 
determined to go as was Frederick to 
get rid of him, and at last—in 1753— 
Voltaire took leave of his Marcus Au- 
relius for the last time, and left Pots- 
dam for ever. 

But the comedy was not yet finished; 
or, rather, it soon degenerated at 
Frankfort into a kind of tragic farce. 
A fresh attack upon the president of 
the Berlin Academy was published af- 
ter Voltaire left Potsdam, and threw 
Frederick into an ungovernable rage. 
With a lack of humorwhichitis difficult 
to forgive, he sent orders to Frankfort 
that Voltaire should not be allowed to 
leave that city until he had given up 
his chamberlain’s key, and the insignia 
of his order, all the king’s manuscripts, 
and a certain volume which contained 
Frederick’s poetical works. Voltaire, 
after his wont, ambled by the way, be- 
ing in no desperate hurry to regain his 
native country, and it was more than 
two months after his departure from 
Potsdam that he arrived at Frankfort. 
There Frederick’s orders had preceded 
him: a tiresome official, Freytag by 
name, called upon him immediately to 
deliver the king’s commands; and Vol- 
taire found himself a prisoner in his 
inn. Here indeed was a pretty return 
for the years of flattery and attention, 
and it is not surprising that Voltaire, 
who prized his personal liberty above 
all things, was disgusted at what he 
deemed his patron’s perfidy. The key 
and the ribbon he surrendered at once; 
the royal manuscripts were speedily 
discovered in the philosopher’s trunks 
by the over-zealous officials; but, alas! 

















the QGuvre de Poesie could not be 
found. That had been sent on with 
Voltaire’s own books, and until it was 
delivered to Freytag, Voltaire must re- 
main shut within the four walls of the 
Golden Lion. Nor when, at last, the 
book was delivered and given to Frey- 
tag was the philosopher permitted to 
go free. The councillors of Frankfort 
refused to surrender their prey without 
an express order from the king, who 
was on his travels, and had forgotten all 
about Voltaire and the laws of hospi- 
tality. And the worst is not yet told: 
after a hapless attempt to escape, Vol- 
taire was treated with the last indig- 
nity, and was forced to exchange the 
comfort of the Golden Lion for the 
squalor of an ale-house. At last, after 
six weeks of the meanest squabbling, 
the philosopher was allowed to con- 
tinue his journey to Mayence, and there 
can be no question which of the two 
comes better out of the affair. Vol- 
taire, no doubt, possessed the genius of 
insolence in a higher degree than any 
of his contemporaries. Yet no fault 
that he ever committed justified Fred- 
erick’s mean and rancorous revenge, 
and it is the best proof of Voltaire’s 
essential amiability that he forgave his 
enemy, maybe because he was a king, 
and once more delighted him with the 
eloquent flattery of his letters. 

It was his invariable instinct for 
dramatic propriety that drove Vol- 
taire to exchange the turbulence of 
Potsdam for the idyllic tranquillity of 
Switzerland. A life of warfare de- 
served an age of peace, and though 
Voltaire could only renounce the battle 
with his death, he found at Ferney a 
peace which France and Prussia alike 
denied him. Henceforth he was a 
very emperor of letters, issuing his 


decrees to the whole of Europe, and ex- 
acting the homage which he thought 
his due from travellers of all nations. 
A visit to Ferney became an essential 
incident in the Grand Tour, and for 
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many years there was scarce a book 
of travels composed which did not de- 
scribe the aspect and conversation of 


the ancient sage. Nor did the com- 
mercial energy, which was always a 
part of Voltaire’s character, desert him 
in Switzerland. He built factories, he 
trained workmen, he sold the watches 
and lace which they made, and proved 
once more that literature of itself was 
not sufficient for his restless spirit. 
Thus he lived many years, respected if 
not loved, and he died at the very pin- 
nacle of fame, of glory. A strange 
death, which set a seal upon a strange 
life. Many are the poets who have 
died of neglect. It was reserved for 
Voltaire to perish, overwhelmed by the 
too eager adulation of his worshippers. 

But after the years of adventure, 
after all the severed loves and broken 
friendships, there remain the complete 
works of Voltaire, which can hardly 
be expressed in a hundred volumes. 
What of this vast library? Shall we 
find here the same fascination which 
distinguishes the iife of Voltaire? As- 
suredly not, and it is hardly too much 
to say that probably no human eye will 
ever again read the works of Voltaire 
from end to end. Mr. John Morley 
believes that “when the right sense of 
historical proportion is more fully de- 
veloped in men’s minds, the name of 
Voltaire will stand out like the names 
of the great decisive movements in 
European advance, like the revival of 
learning or the Reformation.” It is 
impossible to accept this amazing opin- 
ion. Voltaire had many merits, but he 
was far nearer a journalist than an 
upheaval, and he resembled a political 
pamphleteer more closely than a move- 
ment. It was once the fashion to be- 
lieve that Veltaire was a forerunner of 
the French Revolution. Excited rebels 
were found to call themselves Vol- 
taireans, or to cite their master’s 
works, very much as the Anarchists of 
to-day attempt to put off their respon- 
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sibility on Darwin or Herbert Spencer. 
But it is difficult to understand what 
message of liberty or intelligence Vol- 
taire could bring to a country which 
had bred Rabelais and Montaigne, Des 
Cartes and Moliére. It is still more 
difficult to know how Voltaire, the flip- 
pant friend of aristocrats and kings, 
could have encouraged a popular orgy 
of blood. Moreover, Voltaire, for all 
his love of free thought, was in general 
as narrow a fanatic as his opponents, 
though his fanaticism was not the 
Same as theirs. In other words, he 
was an inverted Methodist. And the 
Methodist that was in him almost al- 
ways overshadowed the artist. He 
rarely wrote a line that was designed 
merely to please. The applause which 
was most grateful to him was that 
which greeted the heretical lines in his 
plays. His philosophy was but the 
brilliant expression of superficial good 
sense. He hated mysticism, because 
he believed that no mystery survived a 
proper diligence. In other words, he 
was confident that he had exhausted 
the knowledge of all the world, and 
that after him the inmost secrets of 
human life might be pierced by a study 
of his words. Nor may he claim the 
merit of originality. He had read 
Newton and Locke to some purpose, 
and the critic who said that he wrote 
down what other men thought was not 
unduly harsh, Again, he impoverished 
his splendid talent for exposition by 
spreading it over too wide an area. 
There was nothing in which he did not 
take an interest, and that faculty of 
interest makes, not for grandeur, but 
for journalism. And if he had noth- 
ing more to say to his own generation 
than to urge upon it an easy tolerance, 
he has much less to say to ours. We 
at least can pick and choose among the 
centuries, and if we would seek an 
apostle of tolerance we can set Vol- 
taire’s clean-cut splendid platitudes 
aside, and find a truer wisdom in the 


balanced understanding of Erasmus, to 
name one of many examples. The truth 
is, Voltaire was always a partisan, and 
a partisan does not readily stand the 
test of time. He did not hesitate to 
twist the truth to his purpose, and to 
arrive by crooked paths at the wrong 
goal. Worse than all, he would have had 
all men alike. It was no part of his 
business, as it was of Montaigne’s, in 
sese descendere; he was content always 
with the surface, and no doubt would 
have thought any sort of introspection 
an infamous waste of a philosopher’s 
time. It is not too much to say, there- 
fore, that his controversial works are 
as dead as last week’s newspaper,—so 
dead, indeed, that not even their bril- 
liant raillery can strike a spark of life 
into the dead bones. 

And his plays, and his odes, and his 
epics,—will they ever again find an ap- 
preciative reader? It is not probable. 
To read one must be awake, and no one 
can read a single canto of the “Hen- 
riade,” which once was deemed to be 
superior to Homer, without being over- 
taken by slumber. Again, it was asa 
dramatist that Voltaire first won the 
world’s admiration. Condorcet detect- 
ed in his plays a sense of art as of na- 
ture, which were absent, said he, from 
the barbarous tragedies of Shake- 
speare, and to-day the plays of Voltaire 
are no more fitted to be read in the 
study than to be presented upon the 
stage. But though we exclude the 
mass of Voltaire’s works from consid- 
eration, though we cannot call him a 
critic who wrote the famous, or infa- 
mous, essay on Shakespeare, which 
D’Alembert read before the French 
Academy in 1776, yet Voltaire would 
be assured of immortality even if his 
notoriety had not made him known to 
those who have never read him. “Can- 
dide” and his “‘Letters” are an imper- 
ishable title to fame. With these in 
his knapsack, Voltaire may march 
through the centuries, discarding as he 














goes all the tedious verse and prose by 
which he won an ephemeral glory. Ex- 
quisite in style, mordant in irony, “Can- 
dide” is the wittiest satire upon optim- 
ism that ever was penned, and Vol- 
taire’s “Letters” present to us in the 
very gayest of terms the brilliant life 
of a brilliant epoch. The man of gen- 
ius who composed these masterpieces 
need not ask our attention for false 
philosophies, crude Newtonisms, futile 
glimpses into the obvious. 

But that no sentiment might be 
strange to his versatile mind, Voltaire 
at the age of sixty-eight added to his 
many réles that of a practical philan- 
thropist. In 1761 Toulouse, distin- 
guished even in the time of Rabelais 
for its intolerance, condemned to death 
an honest citizen, Jean Calas, for no 
better reason than that he was a Prot- 
estant. One evening in October Calas 
discovered that his unhappy son, Mark 
Anthony, had hanged himself in his 
father’s shop. For the honor of his 
family Calas determined to say noth- 
ing of the suicide, and to assume that 
his miserable son had died a natural 
death. The step was reasonable but 
imprudent, and its instant consequence 
was that Calas was charged by the 
popular voice with killing his son to 
prevent his becoming a Catholic. Of 
course there was no word of truth in 
this senseless charge. In the first 
place, Calas was no bigot: he had al- 
ready made a liberal allowance to an- 
other son who had changed his relig- 
ion; in the second place, Calas was both 
weak and old, and it was physically im- 
possible that he should have hanged 
murderously a sturdy youth of twenty- 
eight. ~But the people took no account 
of reason: the man was a Huguenot, 
and that was enough for Toulouse and 
its judges. The wretched Calas endured 
the mockery of a trial, and was con- 
demned to the torture, and afterwards 
‘to be broken on the wheel. He endured 
this tortures with perfect serenity; nei- 
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ther the rack nor water could wring 
from him a confession of guilt; and he 
died protesting his innocence. A few 
weeks after the death of Calas, Voltaire 
took up the case, declaring that he was 
interested as a philosopher, because he 
wished to discover on which side was 


the horrcr of fanaticism. At first, be- 
ing a true Catholic in sympathy and 
sentiment, he was disposed to believe 
that Calas was justly punished. But 
a son of the murdered man came in 
flight to Geneva, and from him Voltaire 
learnt not only the history of the case but 
the history of the family, and instantly 
took a more than philosophic inter- 
est in what he then knew to be a mon- 
strous crime. He wrote pamphlets, he 
published documents, and in defiance of 
the Government insisted that the case 
should be retried. In the end his tri- 
umph was complete. The memory of 
Calas was abundantly vindicated, the 
scoundrel who condemned him was 
stripped of his office; the daughters of 
the dead man, who had been hustled 
away into convents, were restored to 
their mother, and Voltaire had put into 
practice the tolerance which he had so 
eloquently preached. Indeed, by his 
brave championship of the oppressed— 
and Calas was but the first of many 
clients—Voltaire achieved more for per- 
sonal liberty than by many volumes of 
verse and prose. And yet even here 
his influence was not permanent. The 
memory of Calas did not spare Alfred 
Dreyfus the misery of the Devil’s Isle. 

The many-sidedness of Voltaire’s 
character and achievement makes a 
simple judgment almost impossible. But 
undoubtedly the man whom in all his- 
tory he most nearly resembles is Cic- 
ero. For Cicero, too, was the master 
of a brilliant wit, wherewith his intel- 
lect could not keep pace. He, too, was 
as curious in philosophy as in politics; 
he, too, was the champion of the op- 
pressed; he, too, was a poet, and who 
shall say that his famous epic was 
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worse fustian than the “Henriade’’? In 
the matter of style the resemblance is 
yet closer. Cicero and Voltaire wrote 
each his own language with singular 
accuracy. They were both such fine 
masters that they reduced the science 
of writing to a formula, and each of 
them lacked that peculiar distinction 
which gives a personal touch to prose. 
So that what they had achieved was 
not beyond the reach of their disciples. 
And as Cicero brought the Latin lan- 
guage to an admirable level of logical 
commonplace, so Voltaire, Cicero’s 
most eminent pupil, created a French 
prose which was not beyond the reach 
of diligence, and which made variety a 
sin. If it be true, as Matthew Arnold 
said, that the journey-work of litera- 
Bilackwood’s Magazine. 
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ture is better done in France than in 
England, this is due to the example of 
Voltaire. But we may always pay too 
high a price for accuracy, and had Vol- 
taire never lived the journals of France 
might have been far worse written 
than they are, but the French language 
would have preserved more of its an- 
cient character and distinction. So 
that even in style we can hardly ap- 
plaud the influence of Voltaire. But 
whatever evil he did to literature, let 
us remember that he was the author 
of “Candide,” that masterpiece of 
irony, which will never lose its gaiety 
and freshness, and of certain “Letters” 
which we cannot praise more highly 
than by saying that they are as good as 
Cicero’s own. 





TATA.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


PART V. 


v. TATA FINDS HONEY IN THE 


FLOWEBS. 


By way of leaving to the adored 
nephew, who was like her own child, a 
kind of moral testament whereby he 
might feel the touch of her soul even 
after she was gone, Tata took up the 
habit of writing down, every day, the 
things which had struck her most in 
her reading, or the chance ideas which 
occurred to herself. 

In this way she filled several note- 
books with her fine and regular hand- 
writing. They were simply school ex- 
ercise-books of the humblest descrip- 
tion, made of blue-lined paper with 
gaily painted covers representing an 
elephant or a cassowary, as the case 
might be. 

There was no pretense at literature. 
Very often Tata did not even name the 
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author of her extracts. The thought, 
the emotion, was all that mattered. 
Let us cull a page out of this modest 
anthology—a few of Tata’s heart-beats. 

She had inscribed her book 

“To my dearest Nephew. A Reminder of 
his old Aunt.” 

And at the head of the first set of 
notes, she had inserted these words: 

“After I am dead you will sometimes 
look into this book, and you will find 
on page 31, an earnest wish of mine, 
and an important piece of advice. It 
will be good and helpful for you, to 
think occasionally of me. Farewell 
till we meet in God. 

Adéle Bounaud.” 


P. 31 of the first Note-Book: 


“Do not set your heart upon anything 
perishable—not even on your art. Dis- 
trust the worldly ambitions that it 
will surely inspire. Think of your 
























































higher destiny. I hope you _ will 
always wear the medal which I 
wore all my life, and which you re- 
fused once when I offered it to you. 
It was the only time you ever gave me 
positive pain, but the wound will be 
perfectly healed from the day when 
you put on my little souvenir of your 
own accord. Good-bye, my son. Pray 
for me; and keep what I have written 
so that I may always be able to speak 
with you. 

“Go into the churches at the hours 
when they are empty. You will find 
your true self there. 

“Life is too short to hold all our love. 

“Share your joys with others. It 
will make them greater. But when 
you take a part of the pain of others 
the pain becomes less. 

“Do not yield unreservedly to any 
impulse—not even one of sympathy. Be 
prudent. 

“How I should have appreciated hap- 
piness! 

“There is no such thing as poverty 
for one who can enjoy the wealth of 
nature which is bestowed equally upon 
all. 

“The sigh of an infant is a mighty 
force. 

“There was a day when I said 
to myself: ‘All is over. My fa- 
ther’s house is sold. The dear walls 
snust shelter others. 7od grant they 
may be happy under the roof that I 
have lost.’ 

“Solitude may indeed be very terri- 
ble, because there are times when we 
cannot even find ourselves. 

“There is no such thing as a last fare- 
well. 

“Death is my greatest comfort. 


“What can move the heart of a thor- | 


oughly hardened man? A _  child’s 
tears. 

“Genius without virtue is a scourge. 

“ ‘Do the strong-minded realize,’ asks 
Bruyére, ‘that they are so-called in 
irony?’ 
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“Saint Vincent de Paul said that lies 
are the  stepping-stones to every 
vice. 

“What is life? A rose-bush full of 
thorns, but never without a few roses. 

“He who is not master of his heart, 
cannot be master of his thought. 

“What words can express the beauty 
of a pure heart? Ice of perfect clear- 
ness, gold refined to the uttermost, a 
flawless diamond, a crystal spring—all 
these are as nothing to the pure heart. 
‘30d is mirrored there in all His beau- 
ty, and all the rays that there converge, 
make of the mirror itself another sun’ 
(Bossuet). 

“The cry of the poor is a prayer 
which whoever hears can answer.” 


From Note Book II.: 


“Prayer is not effectual,—it is not 
even good—unless it is also a measure 
of the effort one will make oneself to 
attain a righteous end. 

“Ask no favors when you pray. To 
ask for favors is the prayer of pride. 
Be humble, speak out the wish of your 
heart. God knows whether it can be 
granted without disturbing the order 
which you do not understand, or vio- 
lating the justice which is hidden from 
you. 

“It is not men’s arms that have sub- 
dued the earth, but man’s mind. 

“The rich lose friends—as often as 
the poor. 

“*A humble hearthstone,’ says a Lat- 
in poet, ‘and a spring of clear water in 
a green field—and a woman who is 
not too learned.’ Fénelon agrees, and 
Mme. de Maintenon adds that learned 
women are apt to be scornful, over- 
bearing, loquacious and dissatisfied. 
And yet—after the joy of prayer I 
know none greater than that of read- 
ing the great writers—even for a wom- 
an. 

“Women must know—but chiefly for 
the children’s sake. 
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“Do not try to be learned in a man’s 
way. 

* ‘When I have been out among men,’ 
says the author of the Imitation, ‘I al- 
ways come back less a man than I was 
before.’ 

“Arise the moment you are called. 

“Arise briskly—upon a brisk decision. 
The joy of action exceeds the sweetness 
of inertia. 

“Synesius called the night ‘a thing al- 
together divine. But the morning 
hours are sacred too, and very specially 
privileged. We feel that we have been 
born anew, and dawn has the grace of 
childhood. 

“Tt is a shame for the mistress of 
a house to be wakened by her maids. 
It is she who should wake them.’ 
(Plato.) 

“There is absolutely no such thing 
for a Christian as a last farewell. The 
sum of my resignation and my hope is 
in these words. If only my child may 
die a Christian! Oh, my dear, submit 
yourself and return to God! I am, 
dear Virgin Mother, your very obedient 
humble servant, 

Adéle Bounaud.” 

“Thérése Bounaud died June 5th, 
1845. 

“Pierre Bounaud died November 4th, 
1857. . 

“Gustave Bounaud died... 

“Adéle Bounaud died... 

“You will add the other dates.” 


VI. MAESTRO GUSTAVE BOUNAUD. 


At twenty-three, Gustave Bounaud 
was a fine, straightforward, well- 
trained young fellow, with a fair 
chance of getting the Pria de Rome in 
music. 

“He will take the place of M. Gou- 
nod,” said the grandfather, “only, my 
boy, being also a poet, will not need 
to borrow his themes from anybody— 
not even the greatest!” 

And Bounaud proceeded to relate with 
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much complacency, how at seven years 
of age his grandson, after hearing M. 
de Florian’s fable of the Cricket and 
the Butterfly recited exactly once, had 
forthwith put it into bad poetry, in the 
most admirable manner. 

“Twas a symptom—eh? And then, 
—just fancy,—when he was ten he 
brought his aunt some verses of his 
own!”—which infantile verses Bounaud 
would thereupon recite. 

He and Tata were alike satisfied with 
their work, and with reason. The 
“young one” was a charming creature. 

At sixteen, he was wild to possess a 
gun. A gun was given him, and he went 
out hunting among the Moorish Hills— 
a few leagues from Toulon—with two 
or three highly-experienced charcoal 
burners. He had provided himself 
with a gun-rest, and a complete sports- 
man’s outfit. 

Left alone upon the watch in an open 
glade, at the crossing of two forest- 
paths, by one of which the hare must 
necessarily pass, he began to reflect. 
He thought of the huge expense to 
which he had put those dear relatives 
of his, who were far from rich, and 
had to make such sacrifices to give him 
the best masters and fit him for a fine 
career. How selfish, how silly he had 
been—and, good Heavens!—for what? 
Simply that he might come to this 
beautiful, wild place, and craftily lie 
in wait for free and innocent creatures, 
in the hope of being able to shed their 
blood! 

He so hated even the feeling, in his 
hands, of that costiy, cruel, superfiu- 
ous instrument, that he laid it on the 
ground and abandoned himself to a 
sense of shame that was almost re- 
morseful, and meanwhile a hare ap- 
proached by gentle bounds, and plant- 
ed himself in the very middle of the 
forest-path, whence he surveyed the 
young sportsman with sylvan eyes—as- 
Gustave 
never told his own people the story of 






































this absurd yet touching adventure; 
but he did tell one of his young com- 
rades; and nothing could have been 
more characteristic of his own best 
self. 

The incident illustrated at once his 
extraordinary tenderness of heart, his 
capacity for gratitude, and the sym- 
pathy he felt for life even in its hum- 
blest forms—his overflowing love of 
men and beasts and things. 

This childish tenderness, broadened 
and directed towards larger objects, 
embracing all grades of being, sensitive 
to the sufferings of all, and longing to 
assuage them, Bounaud was one day 
to translate into noble harmonies. It 
was primitive emotion which inspired 
his compositions from the first. 

In the Requiem which he wrote at 
twenty-three, and which became fa- 
mous, there is nothing artificial. It is 
a prayer, impulsive, impassioned and 
yet earnest, springing from a soul at- 
tuned to all sorrow and to all hope. 

It was for this that he received the 
Prix de Rome. Gustave was twenty- 
three and his grandfather was ninety. 

When the youth telegraphed the 
great news to his aunt, he added these 
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words: “Do not tell grandfather. I 
wish to do that myself.” 

Adéle understood. It was quite pos- 
sible that excess of happiness might 
snap the thread of the old man’s life, 
which had been very slender during the 
first two years of his grandson’s so- 
journ in Paris. Old Bounaud would 
not acknowledge it, but he was terribly 
afraid of the Paris minotaur for his 
boy. However, the “young one” wrote 
daily—“‘every single day that God 
makes, if you please’”—either to Mother 
Adéle or to Father Bounaud; and all the 
last year of his Parisian studies, the 
pair had felt quite at ease. 

But the grandfather had asked per- 
petually:—“Will he be Pria de Rome, 
do you think? It would be the crown- 
ing glory of my life! Don’t you think 
he will get it?’ 

The day came at last when Adale 
said to him: “We shall know to-mor- 
row.” 

But she knew already, for on the mor- 
row her nephew was to arrive. 

The task of hiding the good news 
from the person to whom it would give 
supreme delight was not the least of 
Tata’s humble heroisms. 


(To be concluded.) ' 





SOLDIER AND PEASANT IN FURTHEST TURKEY. 


I. 


Travelling from Adana north-east- 
wards into Armenia and Kurdistan, we 
were always accompanied by an escort, 
sometimes of zaptiehs (mounted police), 
sometimes of regulars. They varied 
from fifteen to two or three, according 
to the condition of the country and of 
the Treasury. Our difficulty was to 
keep the number down. The local 
colonel is generally wise enough to try 
and get bread and butter for his impov- 


erished forces when he can; and the 
hungry soldier is not loth to profit by 
the opportunity. 

The Turkish soldier has been much 
abused, and often rightly; but there are 
sides to the case which are too often 
forgotten. Most of those I knew had 
not been paid for many months; and it 
is useless to abuse a man who is starv- 
ing for taking chickens and eggs of the 
villagers when he can. The villager 
gives him of his best, and there is no 
question of payment. My experience 
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tells me that the Turkish soldier in 
nine cases out of ten is not the rapa- 
cious ruffian we are apt to think him. 
The peasant no more expects money 
for the entertainment of the devlet (as 
all Government servants are called), 
than the soldier expects to 
Doubtless the collecting of the hated 
increased the 


give it. 


taxes by zaptiehs has 
awe with they are regarded; 
but, except among the the 
north, where I once saw the zaptiehs 
refused hospitality, and a fight ensue, 
there were almost invariably friendli- 
ness on the villagers’ part, and good 
The mas- 
house and our 
guard were quartered took 
coffee with the zaptiehs; and for the 
evening meal of rice and goat’s flesh 
they generally all fared together—zap- 
tiehs, servants, and villagers. The 
principal Sheikh always took the high- 
est place on the divan or Kurdish car- 
pet, and his children were the spoilt 
darlings of the soldiers. These things, 
matter of course as they seem to us 
in a country where the people governs, 
mean much where the only raison d’étre 
of government is held to be the extract- 
Doubtless the Govern- 


which 
Kurds in 


manners on the soldiers’. 


ter of the where we 


always 


ing of money. 
ment has no business to allow its sol- 
diers to live on the people; but, granted 
the present state of things—an unpaid 
army, an ignorant peasantry who know 
the army is unpaid, and the prevailing 
ideas of government—my experience 
was, that the soldier was less grasp- 
ing than the peasant was hospitable. 
I once saw three children dissolve into 
tears when I approached with an offi- 
cer at my side. The soldier, a Kurd 
regular, assured me, while he patted 
the three little shaking backs, that it 
was all his fault and not mine: “The 
Government is so terrible, you know. 
It is my coat they fear’; but, for my 
part, I think my riding habit was quite 
as terrifying as his ragged uniform. 
Our escort generally included one offi- 
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cer of the rank of lieutenant or cap- 
tain, with a differing number of pri- 
yates under him. No doubt they were 
picked men; but their conduct was cer- 
tainly exemplary, as far as we were 
concerned. Many of the officers had 
passed through the military college at 
Stamboul, and seen something more of 
life than the boundaries of their own 
vilayet. They were always intensely 
religious men, and neither gales nor 
robbers were allowed to interfere with 
the five daily prayers. They were our 
principal companions through the mo- 
notonous day’s march, and in the long 
winter’s evenings in tent, khan, or 
peasant’s hut. The captain’s past ex- 
periences, his fluency in all the lan- 
guages of the “Franga”—witness his 
“Bonjours, Madame,” sole relic of a 
glorious past—the mysteries of his ha- 
rem, the success of his sons, the du- 
ties of his religion, the monotony of his 
life; all would be produced for my edi- 
fication. The discomforts of travel- 
ling in winter, the chance of getting 
shelter to-night, and of the lame mule 
holding out till the next stage—such 
common interests helped to while away 
many an hour, and make us forget the 
bitterness of the wind. It was only at 
a later stage, when our friendship was 
established, that the real burdens of 
Achmet Yuzbashi’s soul would out: his 
hard lot, the six months’ arrears of pay 
due to him, the state of his country, 
terrorized by the dreaded Hamidiyeh, 
once even the wickedness of the Padi- 
shah himseif—but this was only once, 
and from an officer who had fraternized 
with German soldiers. 

The scourge of Mesopotamia is the 
Hamidiyeh, the famous Kurd cavalry. 
The Sultan had tried in vain to reduce 
the wild rebels of Kurdistan to submis- 
sion; at length he bethought himself 
of the ingenious plan which has stood 
him in good stead in more than one 
of his provinces. The Kurds were in 
a majority in Armenia. They had al- 














ways, harried the Armenians, while at 
the same time they had defied the 
Porte. A common cause should now 
unite them. The Armenians should 
be proclaimed rebellious; and Turk and 
Kurd, joined in unholy alliance, should 
suppress them. In this way murder 
and pillage have received the official 
sanction; henceforth the Kurdish mob 
has been organized and led by Turkish 
officers. It was a desperate measure, 
its risks were great, but for a time it 
succeeded. Abdul Hamid, with Zeki 
Pasha as his accomplice, organized the 
tamous cavalry. The Hamidiyeh were 
formed, and, when the extermination 
of Armenians was ordered from Yildiz, 
the weapon was ready to hand. At the 
time of the massacres, Turkish officers, 
commanding the Hamidiyeh and a rab- 
ble of Kurdish peasantry, hounded 
them on to their sickening work. 

Now once more, it seems, the Kurd 
has proved himself too muck for the 
Turk. The stronger of the pair has 
kicked over the traces. The rule of 
Abdul Hamid means no more law and 
order for the Moslem than for the 
Christian. Except for the wealthy 
Moslems of the towns, with whom for 
the sake of money the Sultan must 
curry favor, and the religious Sheikhs, 
for whom he is still emphatically the 
Khalif of God, the Turk of the Eastern 
provinces is no longer inspired with 
great personal loyalty to Abdul Hamid. 
The Kurd has been given too long a 
tether. He is ruler now in Armenia 
and Kurdistan, and the Sultan his 
humble servant. The Turk finds him- 
self to-day, almost equally with the 
Christian, at the mercy of the Hamidi- 
yeh. This side of the Euphrates the 
Porte still governs. The other side, the 
Kurds are supreme, dividing the land 
for purposes of government into two 
large districts, each at war with the 
other. 

In the Ibrahim Pasha holds 
From thence 


south, 


his court at Viranshehr. 
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he raids the Arabs of his vast district. 
At Harran, south of Urfa, where we 
were the guests of the Sheikh of the 
Beni-zeid, we were able to congratu- 
late our host in person on having ap- 
peased for a time the vengeance of 


Ibrahim Pasha. A year back, some of 
his tribe, goaded to desperation by the 
raids of the Hamidiyeh, had stolen fifty 
of Ibrahim’s mules by night. The tribe 
had received scant mercy since then; 
they were impoverished, robbed of their 
mules, their women, and their stores, 
and were the victims of incessant at- 
tacks. The night we were his guests 
the wrong was repaired. Loud shout- 
ing outside the hut told us of some con- 
quest, and the Sheikh entered, excited 
and beaming, to inform his assembled 
warriors that the stolen mules, for 
which the plains had been scoured dur- 
ing twelve months, on that day had 
been recovered. The robbers would 
be brought to justice; he himself must 
make his excuses to us and be gone at 
once, for he must take the mules in 
person to the Court of Viranshehr, and 
deliver them to the offended Pasha. 
Ibrahim, outlaw and marauder though 
he be, is a gentleman. His murders 
and robberies are committed only on a 
large scale, and in the light of day. 
Our friend the Sheikh, escorting the 
stolen mules, need have no fear of se- 
cret assassination. We ourselves were 
always told that we need fear nothing 
if we fell into the hands of Ibrahim 
Pasha. After relieving us of our be 
longings, he would deliver us safe and 
sound at the door of some neighboring 
Konak, with a polite note explaining 
his own immediate need of money and 
mules. 

In the north, we had to deal with a 
different state of things. Till a year 
ago Mustafa Pasha, who combined the 
brutality of a savage with the dash of 
a first-rate cavalry leader, ruled Turk 
and Christian alike. The barracks of 
his troops were at Jezireh, a town on 
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the Tigris, mid-way between Diarbekr 
and Mossul. But, before we arrived 
at Diarbekr, the chief had been killed 
by a plot. Christians, Turks and 
Kurds were shaking hands in the 
streets with tears of joy. The com- 
mand had devolved upon his three 
sons, weaker, if not less wicked, than 
their parent. 

Personally, as travelling Europeans, 
we had not much to fear from these 
robber bands. We had been cautioned 
by British Consuls and Turks alike 
that our safety lay in our Frank garb. 
We must not disguise it too much by 
wearing native sheepskins and silk 
keffiyehs, a favorite practice of ours in 
the very cold weather. Though we 
carried loaded revolvers, our hats were 
a Jnuch surer protection; and (in Ibra- 
him’s country at least) the Hamidiyeh 
were under strict orders to refrain 
from attacking parties of foreigners, 
and had several times been punished 
for doing so. On the only occasion 
when an attack was imminent, it was 
our evidently European appearance 
that saved us. We were passing some 
rapids on the Tigris, the kelekji (rafts- 
men) pulling for all they were worth 
to steer the raft round a rocky head- 
land, when a sudden turn of the river 
revealed a crowd of men on either 
shore—the one a shelving beach, the 
other an abrupt precipice—in readiness 
to catch an easy prey. The ancient 
matchlock guns were aimed straight at 
the raft; but we had time, as it rushed 
towards them, to regain our presence 
of mind, and place ourselves in the 
safest position. Our soldiers were 
prompt to point their equally ancient 
guns, and our Turk his masssive revolv- 
er, while we ourselves, kneeling on 
the sacks of merchandise with which 
our raft was loaded, displayed our 


somewhat dilapidated headgear with as 
much insolence as we could command. 
Meanwhile our officer’s voice rang out 
over the rapids: “There are consuls on 
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board, great English consuls on tour; 
if one hair of their heads is touched, an 
English army will demand their blood.” 
And, like dogs with their tails between 
their legs, the score of men dropped 
their guns and slunk away behind the 
rocks. 

But for the native, be he Turk or Ar- 
menian, Kizil-Bash or Chaldee, it is 
a very different story. Neither life 
nor property is secure. Doubtless the 
Christians suffer most, because they 
are weakest, and the law forbids them 
to carry arms; but not even the Turk- 
ish officials altogether escape. A few 
days before we arrived in Diarbekr, 
the Vali himself, lord of a province half 
as big as England, and escorted by a 
detachment of Turkish regulars, had 
been.attacked one hour’s distance from 
the city, on the road from Severek. 
Overpowered by a party of Hamidiyeh, 
superior in numbers and in arms to his 
own, he was robbed of everything he 
possessed (horses and servants includ- 
ed), wounded, handcuffed, and flung for 
dead into a rocky gully. We passed 
the place a week later ourselves; in 
the gully, rows of black eagles, perched 
on rows of black rocks, sat gorged and 
gloating over the remains of a fallen 
camel; the snow lay in patches on the 
black mud. It was a sight to remem- 
ber with loathing. Some passing peas- 
ants had picked up the Vali, and car- 
ried him in safety to his Konak. 

Escorts are really superfluous in that 
country, for an unwritten law forbids 
the Turkish regular to fire at one of 
the Hamidiyeh, even in self-defence. 
These require, therefore, neither cour- 
age nor skill to seize their victims. Cov- 
ering the worst bit of road between 
Urfa and Diarbekr, our escort rode in 
terror of their lives. No caravan had 
travelled that road, a six days’ march, 
for over two years; trade was para- 
lyzed, and, though we twice over met 
enormous caravans in khdns on the 
way, four and five hundred beasts 

















strong, they were bound for other 
towns, and had only struck us en route. 
No large bands of Hamidiyeh, how- 
ever, were scouring that particular bit 
of country at the time, and those I saw 
were in solitary ones and twos. One 
night in a village oda (guest-room) an 
ominous and uncomfortable silence fell 
on the assembled crowd; when I lifted 
my head from the saddle bags on 
which I was resting, I saw one of the 
dreaded band standing at the door. 
They wear no uniform, but a silver 
star on the forehead proclaims their 
order. lortunately this one was alone, 
or perhaps he had enough money in his 
picket that night. The Hamidiyeh 
are never drilled, and of course never 
paid; whole Kurdish tribes are com- 
mandeered into the service, and their 
orders are to live by plunder, and to 
kill if resistance is offered. 

From Jezireh, the headquarters of 
Mustafa Pasha, may be seen along the 
plain a long line of ruined villages, 
heaps of broken stone huts and roofless 
stables; one of them was still smoking 
when we were there. These are the 
remains of sixteen Chaldean villages, 
wiped out within the last two years. 
Of course the Christians go first, but 
Yezidis, Kizil-Bashes, and all other 
heretics go too; so would the Turks go 
if they possessed villages in these 
parts. Through the worst of the winter 
weather, when the storms and the 
snows drove us for our mid-day’s rest 
into shelter of any kind, we more than 
once camped among the black heaps of 
these ruined homes, in a land which 
cries out to Heaven for vengeance. It 
is a mockery to talk to these people 
about reforms, worse mockery than it 
Was seven years ago at the massa- 
cre time, and than it is now in Mace- 
donia. 

If the Sultan himself were the most 
sincere of reformers, he is powerless 
to put reforms into force. He himself 
has abdicated in favor of the Kurds; 
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he has given them the sanction of the 
law; he has armed and organized them; 
and now the government of Mesopota- 
mia is in their hands. Except he 
throw in his lot with the Kurds, he 
is a negligible quantity. One wonders 
in this case where Mr. Balfour’s “‘bal- 
ance of criminality” lies. The whole 
world has rung to the awful story of 
Armenian woes; it has long forgotten 
the Chaldeans, the Syrians, and the 
Marionites, who were slaughtered like 
sheep in the ’fifties. It has probably 
never heard of the Yezidis, the Kizil- 
Bashes, and the Ansariyeh, slaughtered 
at intervals ever since. It turns a 
deaf ear to-day to the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia, slain in the dreary dawn 
of the twentieth century. 


Il. 


Have I drawn an ungrateful picture? 
Throughout Mesopotamia and Southern 
Armenia, Turk, Armenian, Kurd, and 
Arab saw us safely through their 
country, and vied with each other in 
showing us hospitality. When a trav- 
eller is personally well treated, when 
the officials pay him compliments, and 
the peasants respect, he seldom gives 
a quite unprejudiced account of the 
country he has visited. Travellers in 
Asiatic Turkey are specially liable to 
err in this way. Such and such a Vali 
gave them such excellent cigarettes— 
what does it matter where the money 
came from to buy them? The Bin- 
Bashi provided such a large escort to 
accompany them—it really is not for 
them to inquire if the soldiers got their 
last month’s pay. In such and such 
a village the men had such perfect 
manners—what does it matter if those 
same men put three hundred Armeni- 
ans to death the other day, by crack- 
ing their skulls with heavy axes? This 
is in fact very much the way many 
Englishmen seem to reason. Perhaps 
they do not speak the language. Per- 
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haps they travel too fast, and the cur- 
tain is never lifted for them. 

After all, there have been very few 
travellers through Mesopotamia since 
the Hamidiyeh were established and the 
massacres took place. If there had 
been more, I doubt whether we should 
hear quite so often the remark that 
“the Turk is a very fine fellow, you 
know,” a remark which is perfectly 
true in one sense, but not in the sense 
in which it is made; if indeed a phrase 
so loosely used can have any meaning 
at all. The people who make it are 
generally those who would imply that 
the Ottoman Government is good 
enough to take care of itself and its 
own subjects, and that enough Chris- 
tians have not been massacred yet, to 
make it safe for England to raise her 
voice in protest. 

The Turkish official is not a fine fel- 
low at all. But the peasant of Asia 
Minor is a fine fellow; simple, brave, 
honest, industrious, he has all the 
qualities of his race, a dominant and 
conquering one; he has nothing’ to gain, 
as the Christians have, by lying, cheat- 
ing, or plotting. He can hold his head 
in the air and fear no one. 

Personally, I find it difficult to base 
my political views of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment and Ottoman misrule on my 
opinion of the peasantry of Anatolia, 
or, indeed, of those of Armenia, Kur- 
distan, and Arabia, whom I have now 
chiefly in mind. Travelling, as we did, 
without the assistance of Messrs. Cook 
and Son, or of a dragoman, we had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of seeing the 
people through whose villages and 
lands we passed, and we relied more 
than most travellers do on the good 
faith of the officials and the kindness 
of the peasants. The bad weather we 
experienced also conduced to our seeing 
much of them, constantly compelling 
us to vacate our tent for mud hut or 


way-side khdn. 
During our journey we made use of 
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all the different sorts of accommoda- 
tion to be had, according to the locality. 
There was the khdn to be found at all 
the regular caravan stages; the oda, in 
a large village; the guard house, where 
the zaptiehs were our hosts, on the 
lonely borders of a vilayet or in the 
middle of some _ specially dangerous 
tract of country; and, lastly, the 
Sheikh’s house, i. e., the largest hut of 
the small village. In the north, the 
first and the last were the commonest. 

We were journeying between the Eu- 
phrates, where we had crossed it at 
Bir-edjik, and Urfa. The usual cara- 
van road is a two days’ journey, and 
the night is spent at Tcharmlik, the 
regular caravanserai. We, preferring 
shorter stages, had made three days of 
it, and the second night brought us to 
Kareskeui, a miserable hamlet, half a 
mile off the road. It seemed incredi- 
ble that so poor a heap of stones could 
provide shelter for seven beasts and 
twelve humans; but the short Decem- 
ber day was closing in, the rain fell in 
pitiless gusts, and we were not critical. 
A zaptieh sent ahead to inquire the 
prospect of shelter, showed us his 
quest was successful by flourishing his 
crooked sword round his head. Until 
one is in the middle of them, one is 
hardly aware of the existence of these 
villages. Each house is dug out of the 
ground. It is entered by a narrow pas- 
sage through the mud, and all that is 
seen from the outside is the small 
heap of stones which forms the roof, 
and the three larger ones which make 
the door. The country side is so lit- 
tered with stones, and nature has 
formed such endless ugly heaps of 
them, that till you are close up among 
the fierce dogs, and the heaps of ma- 
nure, you would never guess you were 
inside a village. The Sheikh of Kare- 
skeui stood in the rain, among the 
stones, to receive us; a noble savage, 
with his damp, black curls hanging to 


the shoulders, his skeepskin drawn 














tightly round him, and his bare, brown 
legs stained with mud. His sheep dogs, 
the terrors of every village, Turk or 
Kurd, barked and bounded round him. 
He is not frightened, but he looks a 
little bewildered. He must offer us 
hospitality, of course, for, as Sheikh, 
that is his chief duty; and when we 
get off our horses and thank him in ad- 
us the humblest sa- 
a hearty “Buyurun,” 
word of welcome, 
the hand 
his ancestral 


vance, he offers 
laams, and with 
the well known 
draws us proudly by 
the 

halls. The been lit at 
the first our approach, 
and, when we descend the narrow pas- 
sage into the chamber below, the smoke 
is so dense, that for several minutes 
we cannot open our eyes to investigate 
our quarters. Feeling for the fire, we 
creep to it, and at last, by the light of 
survey the 
much 


darkness of 
fire 
sign of 


into 
has 


the glowing embers, can 
scene. These houses are all 
alike; the principal room, about twelve 
feet long by ten feet wide, is entirely 
The roof 
is formed of thatch and 
stones, the hole in the middle serves as 
chimney, and the fire is laid in a small 
depression in the floor, On three sides 
of the room, narrow strips of Kurdish 
felt form the villager’s divan. Noise- 
lessly, the men of the village have gath- 
ered in the room, and are sitting cross- 
legged round the walls. Each is dressed 


hollowed out of the mud. 
primitive 


in a skin, or in the square, sleeve- 
less felt coat of the Kurdish shep- 
herd. 


These villagers are nearly all shep- 
herds or goatherds, the servants prob- 
ably of some distant aga (over-lord). 
We meanwhile, more luxurious, resting 
on the heaps of saddlebags and. sheep- 
skins, are the objects of silent observa- 
tion. Not a feature of the score of 
faces moves, not an eye wanders from 
the new comers. At the far end of the 
room, near the passage, saddles, 
swords, guns, cooking pots and pans 
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are heaped, and a man kneeling by the 
fire is roasting the coffee beans. 
These evenings were rich in very hu- 


man delights. True, our wants were 
simple, and our conversation limited in 
its scope; but the interests we had we 
shared in common with our hosts, and 
the hardships of the route, the battle 
with the elements, the escape from the 
Hamidiyeh, the joys of coffee, tobacco, 
and the roaring fire, were every bit as 
real to us as to them. They made the 
long hours in hut and khdn, with only 
the Turkish soldier and the Kurd or 
Circassian shepherd for company, the 
common bow! for supper, and the mud 
ground for bed, pass all too quickly. 
If we gave sympathy for the cruelties 
of the Hamidiyeh and the wickedness 
of the Government, they returned it to 
us in double measure for the bad 
weather and the dangers of the road. 
The surest way to get into these 
men’s confidences is to give them plen- 
ty of time. Beyond a greeting, when 
the coffee is served up, and a “Mashal- 
lah” when the Sheikh’s little 
brought in, it is best to recline in si- 
lence on the saddlebags, and, while you 
take them in, let them do the same by 
you. They are not shy, but they are 
deeply mystified, and they want to dis- 
cuss you among themselves before you 
interfere with incredible explanations. 
our voices deny 


son is 


Men we cannot be; 


that. Women we certainly are not. 
The idea is laughable. Do women 
travel .thus, without their lords, un- 


veiled, unprotected, with their heads 
in the air? Do men fly at their bid- 
ding, as these soldiers do, and even 
this lordly Turk? “O’olmaz”’—‘“that 
~annot be.” What are we then? I 
have heard the question seriously dis- 
cussed. Something more powerful than 
a man, something more uncanny than 
The soldiers, after four or 
are wiser. 
They come 


a woman. 
five days’ acquaintance, 
‘Lhese persons are women. 


from a land where the women rule the 
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men, where even the Padishah is a 
woman, where the Government thinks 
much more of its women than of its 
men. If so much as a hair of their 
heads were touched, the Government of 
Inghiterra would wreak such ven- 
geance on the land, that not a man 
would be left to tell the tale. 

Sheikh (acting spokesman for the 
rest and eyeing us a little suspicious- 
ly): “But if they are women, where are 
their lords?” 

Zaptieh. ‘“‘They have none. In Ing- 
hiterra the greatest princesses have no 
lords.” 

S. “Are they two sisters, then?’ 

Z. “No, friends. They went to the 
same school. In Inghiterra all the 
women go to school.” 

S. “Who are their fathers?” 

Z. “Great Pashas.” 

S. “Why do they come here?” 

Z. “The Hekim (doctor) of Inghiterra 
has ordered it. He said to the biggest 
one there—that one that never sits up 
—‘for six months you must live in the 
air, you must never sleep in a house; 
the colder, the hungrier you are, the 
better; then you will come back well.’ 
Therefore will she go out into the storm 
to sleep to-night in her tent.” 

S. “Is the Hekim great in Inghiter- 
ra?’ 

Z. “Greater than the Pashas, no one 
dares withstand him.” 

The soldier has given enough in- 
formation for the present, and he re- 
fuses to answer any more questions. 
It is time for prayers. In the gloom 
of the hovel the soldiers stand, two or 
three in a line against the mud wall, 
the red glow of the embers falling on 
the straight figures. Now erect, now 
kneeling, now prostrate, they carry out 
the formal repetitions. There is no 
solemn hush. Smoking, coffee, and 


conversation go on as usual, 
It is Ramazan, and the men have 
tasted no food since sunrise. 


Ramazan 
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falls this year in winter. In summer, 
the sixteen or eighteen hours’ fast tells 
on the serenest of tempers and consti- 
tutions. Now the sun will set about 
half-past six, and already, a quarter 
before the hour, the great bow] of pilaf, 
smoking hot, is placed on the hot ashes, 
the high heap of thin Arabic bread 
beside it. It is raining so hard, it will 
be impossible to see the exact minute 
the sun goes down; but fortunately it 
is not necessary to-night, for the guests 
of the evening have watches. Every 
eye for the last ten minutes has been 
fastened on the watch in my hand, I 
have eaten twice since they last broke 
the fast, but sympathy makes me every 
bit as desperate as they, and the ex- 
citement of the last few minutes is in- 
tense. “Besh dakika—deurt—uch—iki” 
(5 minutes—4—3—2). At one minute 
before the hour, the twenty backs bend 
forward, and every hand is ready ‘for 
the onslaught; the suspense becomes 
unbearable. “Bitdi” (“it is over’), I 
exclaim, as the hand touches the hour; 
and for the next ten minutes only the 
smacking of lips breaks the silence of 
the evening. 

In such-like fashion the evening 
passes; conversation flows, especially 
after supper; the innocent cup of coffee 
is passed round; the fire is carefully 
nursed; one or two men roll tobacco 
into excellent cigarettes, and distribute 
them among the company; some, 
wearied with the day’s work, fall 
asleep; a soldier asks for a needle and 
stout thread, and mends his tattered 
clothes; one or two of the villagers 
come in and sit plaiting the coarse twine 
to make their sandals. Sometimes 
they will sing, or tell stories which 
have to be translated by the soldiers 
from Kurdish into Turkish for our edi- 
fication. Among the Kurds, music is 
not developed as among the Arabs. 
They carry dancing, however, to a far 
more elaborate pitch, and, on the Ti- 
gris, we only felt ourselves really quali- 




















fied members of society when we had 
mastered the intricacies of the Kurdish 
war-dance. As the evening advances 
they rise one by one, offer their respect- 
ful salaams, and noiselessly leave the 
room. We too must seek the purer, if 
colder, air of our tent outside. 

An evening in a khan offers some- 
what different and more limited at- 
tractions. Stopping one night at Seve- 
rek, of all dreary Mesopotamian towns 
the dreariest, we rode to seek the khan 
under the frowning black ruins of a 
Crusading castle. The rain dripped 
from the earthen walls, and the mud 
splashed our faces as we floundered 
through the streets. In the centre of 
the town, surrounded by its high and 
repelling walls, stood the khan. The 
huge wooden doors were thrown open, 
and the mules trotted in with as much 
relish as their masters. On three sides 
of the yard inside are the stables, 
black, roofed-in chambers, dank, drip- 
ping, and horribly odoriferous. Part 
of one side had lately been given over 
to the accommodation of the muleteers 
and travellers, and, divided by mud 
walls, had been turned into three dark 
rooms. Here by night men herd to- 
gether on the damp floor. This ac- 
commodation was all the khan at Seve- 
rek had to offer. We preferred our 
tent, pitching it at the door of one of 
these rooms. The mud was so deep 
between it and the door, that we had 
to make a bridge of stones and planks 
to enter the room. 

We had just settled ourselves on our 
camp beds in the tent—they were drier 
than anything else—when our first vis- 
itor arrived. Alone and under cover 
of night he slipped stealthily into the 
tent, amid the bustle of champing 
mules and cooking operations outside. 
He was the Armenian Protestant pas- 
tor. Severek had suffered terribly at 
the time of the massacres, and perse- 
cution and extortion, open and secret, 
are scarcely less acute to-day. We had 
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been warned that, travelling as we 
were under Government protection, the 
pastor would not dare to show his face; 
but, fearful and trembling, Aladjadjian 


Effendi came after all. He was of 
the most repulsive type of semi-Euro- 
peanized Armenians. He sat in his 
greasy black coat at the end of the 
camp bed, trying to save his boots 
from the mud, and squirmed. He asked 
for money to buy an organ. He be- 
lieved that England would not be long 
in rescuing Armenia now. His nation 
was put here to leaven this land, to be 
the salt of the whole earth, in fact. 
She had, indeed, been an example to 
the world of Job’s patience. As FI 
listened, I wondered for the twentieth 
time that Armenia, with her martyrs 
and her heroes (and no nation has num- 
bered more among her sons) can pro- 
duce such offspring as these—men so 
devoid, in spite of all they have suf- 
fered, of real feeling, conceited, offi- 
cious, vulgar. The mystery is, that 
these very men may any day turn mar- 
tyrs themselves. Many, as seemingly 
despicable as they, have met horrible 
torture with severest calm. ‘With all 
their love of money, their vanity, their 
inordinate self-importance, they will 
die rather than desert the faith of their 
fathers. We contemplate our friend 
on the bed with a strange feeling of 
repulsion, of pity; and of admiration. 

Our next visitor, a sickly weakling, 
with shifty green eyes and a hang-dog 
expression, is leader of a French-Arme- 
nian theatrical troupe, which wants to 
get to Diarbekr in time to perform at 
the Bairam feast. Being Armenians, 
they dare not cross Karabaghshe alone. 
They have waited weeks in Severek to 
get the necessary protection; will we 
give it them? Well, it is all in the 
day’s work, and a third-rate Armenian 
theatre company will certainly add col- 
or, if nothing more, to the black waste 
we must cross between this and Diar- 
bekr, though they may eat up more 
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than their share of the scant food the 
villagers have to offer. Yes, they can 
come; let them be ready by seven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Next 
night we all camped together, a motley 
crew, in the most wretched khdén of all 
The gale roared, and 
mules brayed in terror. Shepherds 
and soldiers, rough muleteers, and 
beautiful ladies in rose satin and green 
plush dresses, with high-heeled French 
shoes, jostled each other in the slime 
of the yard. 

It was a relief to know that only 
three more stages would bring us to Di- 
arbekr. We could get next to nothing 
to eat; Severek, indeed, had produced 
some rice, and a tough chicken; but 
for several days past we had lived on 
mouldy bread and native jam. At this 
time of year, the wretched villagers 
offered neither milk nor eggs; our 
clothes and bedding were soaked 
through and through. One of our 
beasts was lame from the rocks, and 
the men were out of heart; fear and 
muleteers captious 


our experience. 


fatigue made the 
and irritable. 

On Christmas Eve, 
was falling, and one of the party was 
down with fever, we were turned out 


when the snow 
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of a khan overflowing with a big camel 
caravan, and had to seek shelter in a 
damp mud village four hours short of 
Diarbekr. Away on every’ side 
stretched the hills, the bleak and 
stricken waste of Karabaghshe. Stones 
were littered everywhere among the 
rocks, melting snow half hiding their 
blackness; the wind howled, and the 
sleet drove fiercely in our faces. Far 
away over the barren moors, an abrupt 
cleft in the landscape marked the bed 
of the Tigris; beyond, the snow-capped 
mountains of Kurdistan shone in each 
fitful gleam of light; we had passed 
nothing but the half devoured remains 
of a camel. 

On Christmas Day we rode into what 
seemed a City of Dreadful Night. In 
Diarbekr every man is armed to the 
teeth, except the Armenians, who 
scurry out of sight with scared faces. 
The Kurd rules with undisputed sway, 
and massacre seems as fitting here as 
familiar. From the 
the stones beneath, 
black. Battlemented 
walls surround the city, a frowning 
cliff supports it, and beneath it sweep 
the waters of the Tigris, a swift and 
troubled stream. 


certainly 
above to 


it is 
skies 
everything is 
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AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT. 


It was past midnight when the sol- 
dier telegraph clerk stooped his head 
into the rough shelter where the scout 
was lying fast asleep in his sheepskin 
rug. “Hello! Wire for you. It’s 
a clear-the-line one from Intelligence, 
Bloemfontein; so I fetched it down my- 
self at once.” 

“Thanks! Thanks most infernally!”’ 
returned the scout out of the darkness, 
as quickly as if he had been lying wide 
from the first. “And I wish 


awake 


Intelligence Bloemfontein had intelli- 
gence enough to know where I wish 
it may go to for wiring me now; my 
first night in bed for a bally week,” 
he went on, unrolling from the rug and 
striking a match to light the two-inch 
candle stuck in the dust beside his 
head. 

“Just my luck,”’ commented he next, 
as he opened the wire and read it. “All 
are out the other way, so 
There should 


my 
I’ll have to ride myself. 


boys 











be half a dozen of us to cover this job 
properly, and I can see me having a 
fine old time doing it all on my own- 
Dirck! Ho, Dirck!” yelled he. 
suh!” answered that dutiful 
Kaffir from his tattered quilts and 
blankets by the dying fire outside. 

“Make me a billy of coffee and then 
saddle old Catsmeat quick and lively,” 
ordered the scout, as he busied himself 
lacing his boots and buckling on his 
leggings. Then he clapped on his hat, 
with its tiger-skin band, and went over 
to report to the commandant before 
going out. 

The commandant—captain of the 
company of infantry holding this tin 
shanty station on the Free State rail- 
way—was deep in the usual game of 
bridge with the other three officers of 
the place. “Big slam’”—he was saying, 
as the door opened and the entry of the 
scout changed his theme. “Hello!” 
switched he, “more Boers?” 

“Yes, sir,” smiled the scout, sure of 
his welcome. “But these are Bloem- 
fontein’s, not mine. Here’s a wire 
from the Head to say that a Johnnie 
named Malherbe, from the Magalies- 
berg, is breaking down for the Colony 
with his commando, about four hun- 
dred of ’em—a hairy old lot. But the 
columns from the Kimberley side and 
some from Fauresmith way have 
headed Mr. Malherbe off, so Bloem- 
fontein reckons he'll try to cross the 
line somewhere below us.” 

“Well?” prompted the commandant. 

“Well, the Intelligence scout at 
Steyn’s Siaing is just down with fever, 
so I’ve got to go out in his place and 
try and get touch with these Trans- 
vaalers, who are supposed to be some- 
where in the Long Koppies about 
Wonderfontein. Then the armored 


some, 


ak 


trains are ready to head them off if 
they try the line to-night—to-morrow 
night I mean,” ended the scout. 

“Have a drink,” quoth the command- 
ant cheerily, pushing over the whisky 
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bottle. 


“And leave me your real name 
to send into Casualties, Cape Town.” 


The scout grinned and poured the 
“X.Y.Z. will do for my name, 
Publico,”’ 


whisky. 
smiled he as, 
he took off the 


or Pro Bono 
with a brief “sonteit,” 
drink. 

“Here’s some of this bally milk-choc- 
olate stuff,” put in the R.S.O. “I got 
it up by the last train. Put a couple 
of cakes of it in your pocket.” 

“Thanks again,” answered the scout 
with gusto. “Well, I must get away. 
Good night, sir; good night, all”; and 
out he stepped again into the night. 

Dawn found him some fourteen miles 
out, two-thirds of the way to Won- 
derfontein, very time across 
country in the dark. He drew rein 
and dismounted at a little worn down 
boss of a koppie which gave a good 
view over a wide flat in front, having 
the blue gums and orchards of two or 
three burnt farmsteads within sight. 
“Pity I didn’t get that wire sooner,” 
said he to himself as he surveyed the 
coverless stretch in front. “If I had 
I might have been safely into that long 
range of koppies by this time, instead 
of having to show myself across this 
open.” 

He was chiefly regarding the long 
indigo line of the huge range of kop- 
pies that crossed his front, coming up 
from the west-south-west, and drop- 
ping down into the flat veldt close to 
the edge of the railway. Slanting 
south-west as he had done, he was now 
some seven miles distant from the rail- 
safety, that is—at_ the 
It was a straight four 

koppies in front, 
to Wonderfon- 
the range, further 
west. But serene over all, mid- 
way between his front and Wonder- 
fontein, rose the great Spitz Kop that 
gave the Boers a clear view for two 
hours’ ride around. 

“It’s not good,”” commented the scout, 


good 


way—from 
nearest point. 
miles to the 
and a long seven 
tein in same 
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summing up the situation. “That wire 
ought to have come before dark, so I 
could have reached Wonderfontein be- 
fore daylight. There I could have lain 
still till I’d seen if they were there, and 
then got out into the flat again and 
ridden a race for it. Now, as it is— 
well, at that Spitz Kop is old Pieters 
—always, with anything up to a hun- 
dred men, and his outposts and patrols 
towards the railway besides. The 
minute I put my nose beyond this rock 
they’ll spot me. There’s only one thing 
for it. I must drop back into this 
low ground behind again and work 
straight out till I get opposite to Won- 
derfontein. There’s some broken 
ground there, and, if there’s no out- 
post in that, I can steal in by it till 
I’m near enough to look for their 
horses, if they’re anywhere near the 
place. They’ll hide the horses in the 
kloofs of course, but there’s always 
one or two to stray off and then a 
long-legged burgher after them to give 
the show away. After that I’ll have 
to draw the Spitz Kop to make sure 
our old friend Pieters is still there, and 
so ride hell for leather the best line 
to the railway. Then the job’s done 
as far as it can be done. But—it’s not 
scouting; it’s just M.I.-ing or cavalry- 
ing. Dash that wire for not coming 
sooner.” 

Satisfied of his plan he gave the 
plain in front of him a final sweep 
with his glasses before putting them 
up, but suddenly held them glued to 
one spot half way to the koppies. 
“Well, that’s dashed funny,” said he 
presently. “It’s black, and it’s mov- 
ing. It’s too small for a man afoot, 
unless there’s some dead ground there 
that the glasses don’t define. It’s 


not a black pig or any animal, because 
that would be a line along the ground 
instead of upright. Gad, I ought to 
find out what that is.” 

He took the glasses from his eyes for 
a moment while he planned. “If I ride 
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slowly out there old Pieters’ people’ll 
think I’m coming into the koppies, and 
they’ll lie doggo to snap me. Then 
when I turn back they’ll think I’m 
afraid and going home, and so they’ll 
let it go at that. After that I can 
start from here again just as if they’d 
never seen me. Yes, I’ll do that.” 

Mounting he put his horse out into 
the open. Now, you buck up a bit, 
Catsmeat, old chummie. I’m depend- 
ing on you this time,” said he. 

A mile or more he rode into the 
open, his eyes “just a jinglin’,” to use 
his own expression, and then he slipped 
off his horse for another look through 
the glasses. “Flames! a little child 
afoot!” exclaimed he. 

Remounting, he pushed on at an 
easy pace, this time unslinging his 
rifle. “It may be a trap,” said he. 
“I’d think it was if it weren’t so far 
from cover.” 

But when he came to the thing itself, 
all notion of a trap was swept away at 
once, for the piteous little object was 
a boy of something like six years old, 
no more, and hardly able to stand for 
utter weariness. From the knees down 
he was stained with mud and his little 
veldtschoens were riven and gaping on 
his feet, but it was the gauntness of 
his face and the sunken look of his 
great staring blue eyes that struck 
home to the heart of the scout and 
brought him down from the saddle with 
a swing and a great voice of—“Why, 
Kleinkie; where in the name of Jones 
do you come from? Where’s your 
mammie?”’ 

“In the camp,” answered the little 
one, collapsing to a sitting posture for 
very exhaustion. 

The scout was on his knees at once 
with his arms round the woeful mite. 
“What camp, sonniekie?” 

“Vredefontein,” answered the little 
one, but dully, as if consciousness were 
drifting. 


“Je-hu! eight bally miles 


that’s 




















away,” exclaimed the scout. . “When 
did you leave the camp, old chummie?” 

“Yesterday, before daylight. I 
walked all day.” Then a direct and 
mournful appeal of the wide blue eyes 
went through the eyes of the scout— 
“I’m hungry,” said the child. 

“Flames! I should think so! And 
well—by gad, yes! I’ve got that milk 
chocolate of the R.S.O.’s—that’s luck!” 
cried the scout, diving into his pocket. 
“Hang it! it’s dashed little, but here 
you are, old chap; eat that little piece 
now, and I’]l take you over to the farm 
there and make you a hot drink with 
the rest and get you some nice peaches 
to eat. You’ll feel just rippin’ then.” 

In his ravenous hunger the child al- 
most choked himself, bolting the piece 
of chocolate with barely any attempt 
at mastication. “The Devil! I ought to 
have thought of that,” ran the scout’s 
mind. ‘“‘He’dslim rationsand bad enough 
already in the concentration camp 
and he’s thirty-six hours starving on 
the top of that. But come on now, 
little chummie,” he went on, picking 
the mite up and setting him on his 
horse’s withers. “Gad! how light he 
is!” 

Swinging up to the saddle himself, 
he drew the little one close within his 
arm and put his horse to that easy 
hand canter usual in such Free State 
horses as do not tripple. The near- 
est farm happened to lie still further 
out and ahead, and he had his eye on 
all that. “Can’t help it; this poor little 
beggar’ll be dead if he isn’t fed soon.” 

At the desffoyed farmstead he found, 
as he had expected, the usual empty 
bully beef tins lying about, but a sandy 
sod at the edge of the dam speedily 
scoured one clean enough to boil a drop 
of water in. Next he built a little fire 
of the dryest twigs, choosing the mid- 
dle of the peach orchard so that the 
slight smoke would be lost in ascend- 
ing through the leaves, and in a few 
minutes he had the drink of chocolate 
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Then from the saddle he 
reached up into the branches and chose 


made. 


half-a-dozen of the finest peaches, 
picking fastidiously. Dismounting, he 
dropped two of them into the chocolate 
to cool it, and then gave the rest to the 
child, one at a time, checking his starv- 
ing wolfishness the while. Finally he 
gave him the chocolate, and smiled in 
sheer thanks as the forlorn mite said 
solemnly—“That’s good.” 

“Right O, chummiekie,” answered 
the scout. “And now tell me why you 
ran away from the camp?” 

“We don’t get nice stuff to eat, and 
we’re hungry all the time. Besides, 
we're sick always,” responded the little 
one stubbornly. 

“That’s true enough,” returned the 
scout soberly. “But then, you're all 
like that, and the rest don’t run 
away.” 

“Our house is at Rietsdorp and 
there’s always plenty to eat there. 
I’m going back there,” went on the 
mite doggedly. 

“And that’s thirty miles from camp, 
and you’re slanting in the wrong direc- 
tion for it,” quoth the scout solidly. 
“Besides, chummiekie, if ever you got 
there you'd find the whole dorp 
stripped and looted, and half or all of 
it burnt by this time. But what said 
your mammie when you told her you 
were coming?” 

“T didn’t tell her; I only told my 
sister,” returned the boy. 

“So you’ve got a sister then?’ 

“Yes; the rest are all buried in the 
camp, but she’s in the tent yet. Only 
she’s sick, and she wanted some 
peaches, and there’s lots in our gar- 
den at Rietsdorp,” returned the lad- 
die. 

“So you set off to get her some,” spoke 
out the scout. “But you’re far out 
of your way, and you’re all these miles 
from camp, and your mummie’s crying 
her eyes out for you. So I’ just fill 
my wallet here with some nice peaches 
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for your sister, and you'll come back, 
and that'll be all right, won’t it?’ 

“But I want to go to Rietsdorp,” 
urged the child. 

“Yes, but you'd never get there for a 
week, and you're too far off the road. 
Remember how cold it was last night 
in the dark, and how you cried and 


returned the scout 


couldn’t sleep,” 
gravely. 

“I didn’t cry so much,” protested the 
youngster. 

“No, because you’re too much of a 
man for that,” assented the scout gen- 
ially. “But you just wait here a 
minute till I have anether look round 
before we start.” 

He went to the 
scanned the immediate world with the 
“Here’s a problem for 
gentlemen of 


garden wall, and 


glasses again. 
you, if you like, ‘you 
England, that sit at home at ease,’” 
quoted he. “I’m sent to get touch with 
a Jack-o’-lanthorn commando, and here 
I drop across this babykie, starving. 
If I go on and leave him here in this 
empty world, he'll wander - off for 
Rietsdorp and drop down in the veldt 
and linger to death of starvation. Well, 
and in the big days of the first year 
of the war I might have had to let him 
do that, when the Empire was on a 
lee shore. But now, the Empire isn’t 
going to go bang if I do leave these 
wild Boers to ramp in the koppies 


while I take this poor little beggar 
back to his mammie. The only thing 


and 
and 


court-martialed 
dawn, 


is that I'll get 
hanged, @rawn, shot at 
finally sandbagged generally, or sent 
down as an undesirable for grave der- 
eliction of duty. Well, hell to the 
chances; here’s one scout going to dere- 
lict, anyhow. Good-bye, all you shin- 
ing medals and you glorious bars. I’m 
going to take that little beggar back 
to his mammie, if these gentle patrols 
and snipers of Old Pieters’ commando 
don’t bag me on the way. If I do man- 


age it, then I can put him down when 
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I come within a mile of the camp and 
let him toddle on in, while I have an- 
other try to get back here and on to 
Wonderfontein. My horse’ll be none 
too fresh, and there won’t be much 
time, but still, one can only keep on 
trying. Here goes, then.” 

The point settled, he went back, 
the little one upon his horse in front 
of him again, and started for the con- 


got 


centration camp. 

The straightest line 
touched the flank of the great ridge 
of koppies where Pieters’ patrols and 
outposts lurked. “That won’t do, how- 
ever,”’ decided the scout, as he kept his 
eye ahead. “It’s quicker going, but in 
shiping at me they might happen to 
pot the young fellow. No; I'd better 
go here to my left, the straightest way 
to the line. The blockhouses then’ll 
pass him on to his mammie in time, or 
send her word if they keep him for a 
pet for a day or two—and I'll save time 


would have 


that way.” 

Striking short east then, he headed 
for a wide slack between two broad 
swells of grassy veldt, too gradual in 
their rise to seem to offer much cover 
for snipers. Yet he kept his eyes open 
none the less, for there is always the 
donga lurking in the best-looking flat, 
and the pan or lesser fold of “dead 
ground” in the most innocent appear- 
ing stretch of country. 

“It doesn’t look very 
ahead,” remarked he to himself. “But 
then, like as not, some patrol may have 
come down to get a shot at the buck. 
Meat’s scarce enough wigh them near 
the railway.” 

He had covered perhaps half the dis- 
tance to the line, the little one asleep 
in his arm, and was just beginning to 
let hope of ‘success lift in his breast, 
as the country seemed to ease itself in 
front, when sharp from towards the 
upper edge of the world on his right, 
where the swell of the yellow-grassed 
earth met the pearl blue sky, came the 


hairy, here 




















click-clock of the Lee-Metfords of Pie- 
eter’s men, a patrol of local men after 
buck, piloted by the man whose land 
this was, to a fold of ground where he 
himself had often waited for game in 


other days. They had seen the scout 
coming, and simply remained hid- 
den. 


“Come, old naggie,” cried the scout to 
his horse, picking him up to a sharp 
canter. “Clock is all right, but click- 
clock is too near. They’re lying a 
long way this side the sky-line by 
the sound of those shots and the rip 
of these bullets. We'd better shake a 
leg out o’ this.” 

But the horse himself, a plum-brown 
Rhenoster River horse, so _ closely 
flecked on his hind-quarters as to be 
almost gray, was a veteran, too, and 
needed no urging. He knew what 
this rip, swish, zweeng meant—so much 
so that he needed some steadying to 
keep him from bolting outright. There- 
fore he drew out the distance hand- 
somely till the repeating reports became 
clear claps, and the rip of the bullets 
turned to sighing and moaning. “Good 
old Catsmeat,” cried his rider, grin- 
ning. “We're doing fine.” But the 
words were hardly out of his mouth 
when a sudden donga yawned across 
their front, deep and wall-sided on 
either hand as far as he could see. 

Quick was the word. A turn of the 
wrist put the horse to the left again, 
slanting three quarters on to the snip- 
ers behind, the best chance that a run- 
ning mark can give to old hunters. 
But still the bullets missed, after their 
usual wonderful fashion, and half-a- 
mile further on the firing had ceased, 
though the distance was still under a 
mile and a half. “Well, Chummiekie,” 
quoth the scout, merrily, to the little 
mite in his arms as he drew in to a 
walk. “We've said bye-bye to your 
friends once more. Now we'll soon be 
with your mammie.” 

“My father’s on commando here with 
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Klein Piet Pieters,” answered the little 
one, with steady blue eyes. 

“Holy smoke! that’s good. Perhaps 
he’s just been throwing nickel at his 
own little kleinkie,” laughed the scout. 
“But here’s a place to cross this don- 
ga at last. Now we're all safe. It’s 
a bit steep, down and up, but you just 
sit tight.” 

The broken pitch down into the don- 
ga went to the left, the opposite climb 
out going to the right, so that horse 
and man, in the moment of emerging, 
showed broadside on to the snipers on 
the slope behind. 

The local man, owner of the ground, 
knew that crossing. In a breath he 
explained to the rest of the fifteen men 
of the patrol that the horse, in halting 
as he rose out, must there give a 
broadside on chance, opposite where he 
had gone down. Up went every back- 
sight to the top range, and each man 
fired as the horse’s head appeared 
again in climbing. 

The horse had gained the flat and 
was level again for a breath before the 
bullets began to arrive, with the eerie 
sigh of extreme range, spitting up the 
dust short and beyond as they struck. 

“There now! we can still reach the 
verdomde Khaki,” cried the youngest 
of the burghers in the grass on the 
slope. “See! we’ve turned him back 
into the sluit!” 

“Alla-machtig,” cried half-a-dozen at 
once. “He’s coming back this way.” 

“Perhaps it’s one of Malherbe’s men, 
wandering lost, and now he’s made up 
his mind that we’re not Khakies and 
he’s coming to join us,” suggested an- 
other. 

“Then what is he galloping for?’ de- 
manded the corporal in command. “A 
burgher would save his horse.” 

None answered. In_ silence they 
waited, rifles ready, for the upshot of 
this strange oncome. The brown was 
coming almost at racing speed, and the 
figure in the saddle was bent nearly 
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to his neck. Then they saw that the 
thing he was carrying was no mere 
bundle of loot or fruit, but something 
held close to the breast. That the 
rider was dressed in every point as a 
Khaki was nothing as yet, since so 
many of themselves did that. But 
when he pulled up before them in dust 
and foam and his face showed, two 
blazing eyes in a countenance white 
with ravening rage; two lips as thin 
as wire till they burst forth in a demon 
fury of awful curses; two arms holding 
damningly forth a little child red in 
face and body with the running blood, 
then they forgot that he was a Khaki; 
forgot that round his hat he wore the 
dreaded strip of “tiger’-skin they 
hated most; forgot that he had a rifle 
and full bandolier, field glasses, and 
good horse; forgot everything but that 
in an ecstasy of denunciation he held 
out to them the little victim of those 
last triumphant shots. 

He jumped down from his heaving 
horse, and stalked and swung to and 
fro in front of them as they stood up, 
stock still; dumbfounded. “You glori- 
ous heroes! Oh, you wonderful war- 
riors! You skilful fighters!” ran on the 
torrent. “Hear him groaning! Hear 
him crying! God’s flames on you for 
ever!” so the words foamed out. 

It was as if all the dead callous en- 
during of the long months of savage 
brooding and daring had burst at last 
into this furnace wrath in the scout, 
and no man answered a word to it till 
suddenly the blue eyes, wet with tears 
of mortal pain, opened into his face, 
checking the breath in his throat as 
he looked down. Then faintly came 
the little voice, speaking this time in 
the Taal. “If this is the commando of 
Klein Piet Pieters, then my father is 
with it.” 

“God! yes! I’d forgot that,” broke 
forth the scout afresh. ‘Which noble 
warrior of you is his father? Look at 
hig face and see!” and he turned the 
little one as he lay so that they could 
see his face. 


Longman’s ‘Magasine. 


“Jan Barend’s little one!” cried a 
voice from the cluster. “Little Jan!” 
added another. 

“Yah, ek ess klein Jan!” proclaimed 
the little one, with a sudden weary 
smile of content at last. Then, with 
a convulsive leap that nearly lifted him 
out of the arms that held him, he cried 
in almost a scream—*Father! Father!’ 
and in the scream he was dead. 

The scout pressed his gray cheek 
against the purpled one as if to still 
the pain of that scream in his own 
heart. Then quietly he laid him down; 
so sudden the quiet that it seemed a 
fresh impressiveness of his rage. He 
stood up and faced them again, a pur- 
ple patch now on the parchment color 
of his face emphasizing the iron-cold 
temper of his look. “There you are; 
I'll leave it with you,” said he. “You’ve 
done it—take it. I was carrying the 
little baby alive to his mother—yon- 
der’s the camp; you can see the tents. 
You now can carry him dead to his 
father—he’s one of you, somewhere. 
Tell him you’ve brought it for him to 
bury it if he likes, or he can send it on 
into the camp, dead, where I wanted 
to leave it alive. Anyhow, you can let 
the mother know that you killed her 
last little son—I’ll not. But do as you 
will. I’m done”; and with the word 
he mounted his still panting horse and 
turned him round and away. 

He went slowly, his back to them and 
his rein swinging, heading now not for 
camp or railway or any safety, but 
straight as a line could lie for his own 
station. “I’m done!” he was repeat- 
ing to himself. “I’m finished. To 
flames with the war and the rest of it 
now! Good-bye, war! I’m for the 
blue water again, and for some land 
where one can draw a clean breath.” 

Behind him the burghers watched 
him go, standing in silence, looking al- 
ternately at him and at the grim 
little burden he had left at their 
feet. 

That is the picture. 

*Rimpie.” 
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THE MAGPIE. 


The magpie is, with the one excep- 
tion of the jay, the most striking in 
color and the most graceful in form 
of all the members of the crow tribe. 
For reasons which are not far to seek, 
connected with his numerous enemies, 
he is nowhere exactly a common bird 
in England; while for reasons con- 
nected with his individuality, he is, 
happily, nowhere quite unknown. 
There are few inhabitants of a coun- 
try district who have not caught at 
least a distant view of his unmistak- 
able shape and movements and flight; 
and there are equally few inhabitants 
of a town who have not, at some time 
or another, seen a ghastly mockery of 
the wild bird, sorely mutilated and be- 
draggled, but still attractive withal, 
hung up, it may be, in a small cage 
against a wall, in a back court, and 
condemned to make sorry sport, like 
the captive Samson among the Philis- 
tines—while he can have no spark of 
merriment within himself—for the cas- 
ual on-looker or passer-by. A caged 
eagle whose flashing eye is sadly elo- 
quent of the far-away mountain tops, 
of pinnacles of rock untrodden by man, 
or of the boundless spaces of the ain 
of heaven, is hardly a more melancholy 
spectacle than is a magpie, whose na- 
ture it is to be always on the move, al- 
ways flitting from bush to bush, or 
taking huge bounds over lawn and lea, 
always inquisitive, always on the 
alert, always cheery, confined for life 
within a few square feet of space, with, 
perhaps, only one perch to vary his 
position, his tail torn and broken 
against his prison bars, deprived of 
half its length and of all its beauty, 
the brilliant white of his body be- 
grimed with dust and dirt, till it has 
become a sullen gray, and its iridescent 
and metallic shades of blue, purple, 


bronze and violet, reduced, to all ap- 
pearance, to one sordid and sombre 
black. The cry of Sterne’s starling, 
“I can’t get out, I can’t get out!” is, 
to him who knows and loves the char- 
acter of the magpie, the pathetic under- 
song of every cramped and feverish 
movement of his body and of every 
humorous make-believe of his lissom 
and well-trained tongue and throat. 

Let us first look a little more closely 
at the form and plumage of the bird 
when he is fresh from his native 
haunts, and then try to picture to our- 
selves, what is more important and in- 
teresting still, something of his life- 
history, of his habits and his apti- 
tudes, something, in short, of the heart 
and the brain—the latter, as in all the 
crow tribe, very highly developed— 
which lie “behind the feathers.” 

It is difficult, except at the breeding 
season, to get nearer to the magpie 
than eighty to a hundred yards, and, 
at that distance, he appears a simple 
mixture of black and white, each color 
laid on in broad and effective, and 
therefore conspicuous, patches, much 
as is the case with the oyster-catcher 
or sea-pye, the scaup and the tufted 
duck, the sheldrake and the merganser. 
But take him in your hand when he 
has just been caught, or killed, by his 
deadly enemy the gamekeeper; or, bet- 
ter still, watch him from the distance 
of a few yards only, as you can do in 
Norway—where he is a prime favorite, 
a chartered libertine with everybody, 
and, indeed, is almost domesticated— 
and observe how deftly these two 
ground colors are intermixed, and how 
delicately they are shot with other 
tints as the light glances across them. 
The head, the neck, and the upper 
breast are a glossy black, the prevail- 
ing color of most of the crow tribe. 
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The secondary feathers of the wing 
and the back are also black, but re- 
splendent with bands of bright green, 
shading off into purple, blue, and deep- 
er green. The lower breast and the 
under parts are pure white of the 
softest texture, and so are the graceful 
inner webs of the flight feathers. 

Even thus far, the magpie will strike 
you as a bird of almost matchless 
beauty, but its greatest and most con- 
spicuous ornament of all is its tail. The 
tail is considerably longer than the 
whole of the rest of his body, beak and 
all, and when the bird throws it jaun- 
tily upwards to keep it out of the 
damp grass, or uses it to help him 
steer his way in his wavering, uncer- 
tain flight from plantation to planta- 
tion, it expands into the loveliest and 
most exquisitely shaped of fans. The 
two centre feathers are the longest, 
and of exactly equal length, while four 
others on each side shelve off in gradu- 
ally descending scale, the whole of 
them aglow with half the colors of the 
rainbow. 

There are few birds whose habits 
have changed more or more rapidly, 
with the changing times, than those of 
the magpie. He has learned—a sure 
mark of high intelligence—how ‘“‘to keep 
pace” with them, and to adapt himself 
to circumstances. Observers of na- 
ture, of a century or so ago, speak of 
him, with hardly an exception, as one 
of the most familiar and friendly of 
birds, fond of man and of his works 
and never far removed from them, 
haunting the rickyard, searching the 
“mixen” for food, perching on the 
barn top, the occasional companion, 
and not always the enemy, of the hens, 
the ducks and the pigeons of the farm- 
yard, his huge nest constructed on one 
of the old ash trees or elms which hem 
the homestead in, conspicuous yet se- 
cure. He was, in short, in England 
then, much what he is in Norway now, 
a canny or uncanny bird who might 


know a little too much of the private 
history and prospects of the farmer 
and his family, their births, their mar- 
riages, and their deaths, but still, on 
the whole, a friend to be respected, to 
be entertained, and never to be mo- 
lested, or molested only at the farmer’s 
personal peril. 

Now, all that is changed. He is al- 
ways cheery still, but is yet the most 
suspicious and wary of birds, eye and 
ear always open, ready to detect, not 
so much the presence of his lurking 
prey, as the presence of his lurking 
foe. The gun and the pole-trap and 
poison and the other gruesome stock- 
in-trade of the game-keeper have 
driven him off from all “well-pre- 
served”—or, as I would rather call 
them, from a natural-history point of 
view, from all “ill-destroyed’’—estates: 
from all estates, that is, in which every 
larger animal which is not game, or 
which is not preserved for hunting, is 
dubbed “vermin’—a name which ought 
to be reserved for the most noxious 
and noisome of insects—and is, as far 
as possible, promptly and unscrupu- 
lously destroyed. It must be freely 
admitted that the gamekeeper has 
more excuse for destroying the magpie 
and his near relation, the carrion crow, 
tham he has for destroying other no- 
ble and interesting birds, such as 
hawks and owls; for, during two or 
three months of the year, when he has 
five or six growing young to feed, he 
is an active and skilful bird-nester, 
sparing neither eggs, nor callow, or 
fully fledged young birds. But that 
his misdeeds, even during these three 
months, are much exaggerated is clear, 
I think, from two facts: first, that in 
Norway, and in other countries where 
he is protected and domiciled, there is 
no lack of young ducks, young poultry 
and young pigeons running loose; and 
secondly, because smaller birds never 
seem to regard him as their natural 
enemy, never mob him as rooks or swal- 

















lows and martins will mob a hawk or 
cuckoo; or as starlings, blackbirds, and 
thrushes will, in their ignorance and 
presumption, mob the stranger and be- 
lated owl. A magpie with his very 
small wings and uncertain flight, could 
not catch any full-grown bird upon 
the wing, even if he would. Charles 
Waterton had thirty-four nests of the 
magpie, in one year, in his park, im- 
plying a sum total, when all had reared 
their young in safety, as they did, of 
over 200 birds; and yet nobody who 
knows the facts will deny that he had 
other birds of almost every possible 
variety, and in exceptionally large 
numbers, including partridges and 
pheasants, in his domains. 

Observe the habits of the magpie 
closely, through a glass if possible, 
during any of the nine remaining 
months of the year. A_ bicycle, run 
between two high hedges, will some- 
times enable you to become the unseen 
guest of a whole family, disporting 
themselves by the roadside. What is 
yonder magpie tugging at in the mid- 
dle of the pasture? It is a huge earth- 
worm, clinging as hard as he can cling 
for dear life to the mother earth, 
which still protects two-thirds of him. 
The magpie drags him from his lair, 
and, swallowing him piecemeal, hops 
off in quest of others. What is that 
other magpie doing, not pulling but 
pecking hard at something in the 
hedge-bank hard by? Mark the place 
as exactly as you can, go straight to 
it, and you will find the fragments of 
big snail shells, still sticky with the 
slime of their just-devoured tenants. 
Others of the brood are zigzagging over 
the grass, or flitting from bush to bush, 
prying into every nook and cranny, and 
picking up, now grubs and caterpillars 
in abundance, now a mouse, now a 
frog, now seeds and berries from the 
hedgerow. The father, meanwhile, or 
more probably the mother, anxious for, 
yet rejoicing, like Diana among her 
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nymphs, in the presence of her nu- 
merous and beautiful progeny, beauti- 
ful as herself, stands sentinel on the 
topmost twig of some neighboring ash 
tree, her lustrous tail waving grace- 
fully up and down, never from side to 
side, as the breeze catches it, much as 
does that of a butcher bird, perched on 
a similar coign of vantage, or of a 
water wagtail scuttling over the fresh- 
ly mown lawn, or among the stones of 
the rippling brook. Weigh in the bal- 
ance, if such things ever can be 
weighed, the beauty and interest and 
cheeriness of the bird, and the good 
he does, during three-quarters of the 
year, against any mischief he may do, 
during the remaining one quarter, by 
lessening the number of pheasants or 
partridges which are to be slaughtered 
at the annual battue, and say which 
seale will kick the beam. 

A word or two upon the name of 
magpie and other local appellations 
given to this sprightly bird. The sub- 
ject, like most etymological questions 
in natural history, is of interest in more 
ways than one, and its investigation 
throws light upon the historic charac- 
ter of the bird. “Pie,” or, as it used 
to be spelt, “pye,” is the Latin pica, a 
bird which, as early as the time of 
Ovid, who was a real observer of birds 
—the best, I think, in the whole range 
of classical literature—was believed to 
have the power of mimicking anything 
it liked, imitantes omnia pice. It took 
the form of “pyot” in Scotland, where 
the oyster-catcher, which is so like it 
in plumage, so unlike it in character, 
is still called the sea-pyot, of pyanot in 
Northumberland, of pynot in Lanca- 
shire. “I saigh,” so ran the Lanca- 
shire dialect, the Lancashire spelling, 
the Lancashire belief, in the year 1775, 
“I saigh two rotten pynots (hong ’um), 
that wur a sign of bad fashin, for I 
heard my gronny say houd oss leef o’ 
seeen two Owd Harries oss two py- 
nots.” As for “mag,” the other half 
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of the name, it was given as a term of 
familiarity, probably also of endear- 
ment, half felt and half pretended; pre- 
tended, in order to avert the evil con- 
sequences which might result from 
any expression of the opposite, just as 
the Greeks, by way of disarming them, 
called the Furies the “kindly god- 
desses,” or the ill-omened left hand, 
the “well-named.” Mag is short for 
Madge or Margaret, which, in its turn, 
comes from the Latin margarita, a 
pearl. The original form of the mag- 
pie’s name was magoty-pie or magot- 
pye, as we find in Shakespeare: 


The raven rook’d her in the chimney- 
top, ‘ 

And magot-pyes in dismal discords 
sung; 


and in other early writers: 


I neither tattle with jackdaw, 
Nor magot-pyes in thatched house 
straw. 


In fact, men called the pye a magot- 
pye, or mag-pie, much as we call a 
daw a jack-daw, a parrot a poll parrot, 
a tit a tom-tit, a wren a jenny wren, 
a redbreast a Robin redbreast. It 
should be noted that the magpie is, or 
was, called in Kent the haggister, a 
term of which I have no explanation to 
offer—unless indeed it be a corruption 
of eggister—while in Lincolnshire it is 
still called the egg-lift, a term which 
speaks for itself. 

The nest of the magpie is, in every 
way, remarkable. So large is it, so 
out of proportion to the size of the 
bird, and, to all appearances from be- 
low, so unfinished, that a legend has 
been invented to account for its incon- 
gruities and shortcomings—so clever a 
bird, so unsatisfactory a nest! When 
the world was still young, so runs the 
story, the magpie, though she was 
sharp enough—too sharp, perhaps, in 
other things—found hersel?, I suppose 
by way of compensation, quite unable 


to construct her own nest, and called 
in other birds to help her. “Place this 
stick thus,” said the blackbird. “Ah,” 
said the magpie, “I knew that afore.” 
Other birds followed with other sug- 
gestions, and to all of them she made 
the same reply. Their patience was 
at last exhausted by her conceit, and 
they left her in a body, saying with one 
consent, “Well, Mistress Mag, as you 
seem to know all about it, you may 
e’en finish the nest yourself”; and so, 
with its dome unfinished and unable 
to keep out wind and rain, it has, in 
consequence, remained to this very 
day. 

No one who imagined or propagated 
this legend can ever have climbed to 
a magpie’s nest, still less faced the 
difficulty of getting round it or above 
it on its lofty perch, of finding the small 
hole in its side, or of forcing his hand 
through it, often at the cost of much 
blood, and so reaching the gray-green 
eggs, freckled all over with brown, 
from five to seven in number, deeply 
and securely housed within it. I have 
climbed, in my time, to some sixty 
magpies’ nests at every stage of their 
construction and of the growth of their 
inmates, and I have never reached 
terra firma again without marvelling at 
the high constructive art displayed in 
them. At the bottom comes the layer 
of sticks so kindly suggested by the 
blackbird; then a layer of some big 
lumps of well-tempered mud and clay 
binding them together; and so on, 
sticks and mortar, mortar and sticks, 
in alternate strata, as though it were 
lath and plaster laid by an accomplished 
plasterer. Then succeed thinner 
twigs and pliant rootlets wound round 
the deep cuplike hollow, which can be 
reached only through a hole in the 
side, just large enough to admit the 
pird’s body, and fenced round outside 
by a perfect cheval-de-frise of the sharp- 
est thorns the bird can collect, chiefly 
blackthorn. The whole is surmounted 
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by a dome of sticks, loosely yet secure- 
ly interlacing, not intended to keep out 
the rain, which is unnecessary, but 
serving asa perfectly secure protection 
against any larger bird of prey which 
might wish to force its way in, whether 
to suck the eggs, or to take possession 
of a nest so much better built than any 
which it can build itself. It would 
be a bold raven, or crow, or hawk, 
who would attack the magpie through 
such a porthole in such a fortress. 

On occasion, the magpie has been 
known to outdo even the raven in his 
affection—I do not say for his mate— 
but for his home and for the offspring 
which, in germ, were housed within it. 
Towards the end of the earlier half of 
the last century, a pair of magpies 
built their nest within forty yards of 
a stable in Scotland. The owner tried 
—as gamekeepers skilled in their mur- 
derous profession always do—to shoot 
the male bird first, sure of being able 
to get at the female, through her best 
affections, at his leisure, afterwards. 
But as the male bird took good care 
of himself and kept well out of shot, 
he grew impatient and killed the 
mother-bird. What happened? The 
male magpie, within a day or two, 
sought and found a mate who was 
willing to take upon herself, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the duties of both wife 
and mother, and she at once began to 
sit upon the alien eggs. She shared 
her predecessor’s fate; and the male 
bird was actually able to induce a 
third, and yet a fourth, helpmeet to 
perform the same irksome duties, and 
to run the same risks, with the same 
sad result. In another part of Scot- 
land a still more extraordinary case 
occurred. The date, the place, and 
the names of the landowner and the 
gamekeeeper concerned are all given, 
in this case, as in the other, by Mac- 
gillivray.. The male bird managed to 
escape the gamekeeper, but no less 
1 “British Birds,”’ 1. 570. 
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than six successive female magpies 
were shot sitting, one after the other, 
on the same eggs. 

The questions which occur to one, in 
connection with such a strange story, 
are legion; but questions, I fear, they 
must always remain. How could the 
male bird find a disengaged female at 
that time of year at all, and, still more, 
at so short a notice? How did he make 
her understand what she was wanted 
for? What arguments did he use? Did 
this new Bluebeard “upon compul- 
sion” feel any compunction of con- 
science in luring one bird after another 
to marriage, to motherhood, and to 
death? Were the birds related to him 
before, and, if so—the most likely ex- 
planation, I think, of all—did each 
member of this strange stock recognize 
the paramount and overmastering ob- 
ligation of preserving the family at all 
hazards, an obligation which, as Maet- 
erlinck tells us in his fascinating work 
The Life of the Bee, .is fulfilled in the 
most self-forgetful—nay, self-annihilat- 
ing—spirit by the bees? Perish the 
individual, perish any number of in- 
dividuals, but let the stock survive! 
We know not; but again I would re- 
mark how inscrutable are the hearts 
and minds of animals; of birds above 
all other animals; and of the members, 
as it seems to me, of the great corvine 
genus, above all other birds! 

The magpie has been known, under 
special circumstances, to transfer her 
parental affections from her own 
young, which she had lost, to those of 
another bird. A brood of young 
ravens, which had been taken from 
their nest, were being brought up in a 
cartshed by the carter’s boy who had 
taken them. The young of a magpie, 
who had happened to build her nest 
near the shed, were taken and de- 
stroyed by the same boy. The be- 
reaved parents hearing “the young ra- 
vens which cry,” and which, at that 
stage of their growth, seem never to 
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be satisfied, consoled themselves, it is 
to be hoped, in some measure for 
their own loss, by assiduously supply- 
ing the wants of the “ravenous” 
young birds till they were removed 
from the shed by their owner. 

On one occasion, an old magpie’s nest 
gave shelter to a tenant more unlike 
to herself even than an owl or a star- 
ling. It had been noticed that an ex- 
ceptionally fine fox, found in the same 
cover time after time, gave the same 
splendid cross-country run, making the 
same points, reaching the same plan- 
tation, and then always disappearing 
at the same spot in it, beyond which 
neither eyesight nor scent could track 
him. One day however he forgot, for 
the first and last time, the length of 
his brush. His tail was espied hang- 
ing out of the hole in an old magpie’s 
nest to which, when hard put to it, he 
had managed to climb, and in which 
he had now, once too often, claimed the 
right of sanctuary. Poor Reynard 
was “caught at last.” 

When the magpie is building or lay- 
ing, it is difficult to find her at home, 
she slips off at the first alarm; but 
when once she has begun to sit, it is 
as difficult to get her out of the nest, 
as it was before to find her in it. “Her 
strength” and safety, she thinks, and 
rightly thinks, as does a squatting 
covey of partridge, “is to sit still.” 
Repeated blows of a stout oak stick on 
the trunk below often fail to dislodge 
her. I have, many times, climbed 
halfway up the tree, and on one occa- 
sion have even touched the nest itself, 
before she went off. Is she more anx- 
ious about her own life, which, indeed, 
at this time of year, is “in jeopardy 
every hour,” or that of her young? A 
gamekeeper will sometimes fire one 
barrel of his gun right up through the 
nest, hoping to make short work of 
her; but, at that height, the nest, ow- 
ing to its “armor-plating,” its succes- 
sive layers of sticks and plaster, often 


turns out to be shot-proof. Out dashes 
the bird, and dropping down perpen- 
dicularly ten feet or so, as if shot, 
flurries or misleads her foe, and then, 
putting rapidly the trunk of the tree 
between herself and him, often escapes 
the second barrel unhurt. Unfortu- 
nately, it is as easy to poison or trap 
@ magpie as it is difficult to shoot her. 
Her dead body forms one of the com- 
monest and most conspicuous trophies 
of the gamekeeper’s ghastly gibbet; 
and so it comes about that whole es- 
tates in Dorset and in other counties, 
and many wild tracts of moorland and 
woodland which are admirably suited 
to her habits, and whose charms would 
be indefinitely enhanced by her pres- 
ence, seldom catch a glimpse of her 
graceful movements or her exquisite 
plumage. 

There is nothing in nature quite like 
the magpie’s chatter or clatter of short 
quick notes. Mr. Hudson compares 
it to the sound of a wooden rattle or 
to the bleating of a goat, with a dash 
of the human voice—the guttural voice 
of the negro—thrown in. One of her 
English names, “magot,’” and one of 
her French names, “margot,” fairly 
represent the sound; while two of her 
other colloquial names, “chatter-pie’”’ 
and “nan-pie,” express sufficiently the 
popular opinion as to her loquacity. 
Harsh and rasping the note no doubt 
is, but it is suggestive of much that 
is delightful in the country side. 
Strangely enough it has often proved 
of use to her most deadly foe, the 
gamekeeper; for it is her habit, when 
she sees a skulking enemy, to chatter 
vehemently, to follow him about, and 
worry him till he has disappeared. 
Many a stoat, a dog, a cat, sometimes 
even a lurking poacher, has been dis- 
covered by the gamekeeper, guided by 
her easily recognized note of alarm. 
May not Shakespeare have had at least 
an inkiing of this habit of the magpie 
when he says: 
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Augurs and understood relations have 

By magot-pyes and choughs and rooks 
brought forth 

The secret’st man of blood? 


A flock of wood-pigeons, of peewits, 
of starlings, will rise in a body from a 
field, and make off, when they hear the 
magpie’s note of alarm, and 80, per- 
haps, escape some youthful sportsman 
who may be creeping down the hedge 
to havea sly shot at them. The sight 
of a fox—perhaps because the magpie 
recognizes in him her worst rival in 
point of astuteness—seems to throw 
her quite off her balance, and makes 
her more than ever voluble. She has 
sometimes been observed, with great 
want of magnanimity, not unshared 
however by other “higher” animals, to 
make repeated dashes at a beaten fox, 
when he is laboring over his last fal- 
low; and, more than this, she has some- 
times, by her scolding, guided the 
huntsman and the hounds, when they 
were at fault, to the spot where ex- 
hausted, but still intrepid, he is lying 
down and awaiting his final agony, his 
mind made up “to fight in silence and 
in silence die.” 

On the wide expanse of Puddletown 
or “Egdon” Heath, which I described, 
in a previous article, as being one of 
the last refuges of the raven in Dorset, 
there are a large number of deep cir- 
cular pits, dispersed at intervals over 
its surface, without an angle in the 
whole, and tapering down to a com- 
paratively narrow point. They are 
not the work of human hands, but 
geologists are not yet agreed as to 
their exact cause. One of them, Cul- 
pepper’s Bowl, is large enough to con- 
ceal an ambuscade of a thousand men, 
and is deep enough to hide from view 
the well-grown oaks or mountain-ashes 
which grow within it. Some of these 
pits lie concealed “under the green- 
wood tree,” all of them are “far from 
the madding crowd;” and are still, in 
their little way, sanctuaries of wild 
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life. The shelving banks of sand and 
peat are clothed in summer with brack- 
en which often out-tops the head, and 
are honeycombed with rabbit burrows. 
At the bottom of one of them a fox may 
often be found taking his siesta, after 
his night-long wanderings, safe from 
the “‘view-halloo,” and with his favor- 
ite prey, should he need it, close at 
hand; while, at the bottom of another, 
I have often disturbed a roe-deer, a 
truant from the neighboring Yellow- 
ham Wood, where, as in most of the 
larger covers in Dorset, they are to be 
found in numbers; for Dorset, alone of 
English counties, can boast of the ex- 
quisitely graceful roe-deer as a familiar 
and a permanent inhabitant. Im one 
of the gnarled or stunted hawthorn 
bushes, which grow within the pit, 
safe from every wind that blows, and 
heavily laden, sometimes by the over- 
mastering ivy, sometimes by the luxu- 
riant honeysuckle, which lavishes its 
sweetness on the air around, the 
“bush-magpie” often makes her nest, 
searcely to be distinguished amidst the 
leafy tangle. Here, and perhaps only 
here, as far as my experience goes, you 
can stand on terra firma, and look down 
upon the dome of the magpie’s nest 
immediately below you; you can all 
but see into it. 

The surroundings of these pits are 
in perfect harmony with the pits them- 
selves. Lie down half buried in the 
heather, or amidst the dwarf gorse— 
which, in autumn, is festooned with 
streamers of the delicately tinted dod- 
der—and you will see, after an inter- 
val, the other magpie flitting in slow 
flight and curracking merrily as he 
flies, from pit to pit, or from bush to 
bush, or perched upon the top of a 
hoily, his tail fully spread, and sway- 
ing gracefully up and down, as it fans 
or is fanned by the passing breeze. In 
the hollow of the moor below, you may 
watch a_ circle of herons, perhaps 
twenty in number, gathered together 
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from the rich valley of the Frome 
which lies beyond and has given them 
a good night’s fishing, waiting patiently 
for the approach of evening, and with 
Duddle plantation, in which so many 
of them have been, and, I hope, so 
many more of them will be safely 
reared, full in their sight. You may 
see the mallard wheeling in narrower 
and ever narrower, and lower and ever 
lower circles, aS he nears the bed of 
heather, in which his mate, or one of 
his mates, is sitting on her eggs; and 
best of all, if you are very lucky, once 
perhaps in a month, you may hear far 
overhead the sepulchral croak of a pair 
of ravens who are on a passing visit 
from the sea-cliffs to Millicent Clump, 
or Raven Tarn, where they, and per- 
haps the long line of their ancestors, 
have been born and bred. 


Fortunes of empires often hung 
On the magician magpie’s tongue. 


And no sketch of the magpie would be 
complete if it failed to say something 
of the folklore, of the legends, the su- 
perstitions, and the attributes, self- 
contradictory though they often are, 
which have attached themselves to the 
bird at different times and in different 
countries. Her geographical range is 
not much inferior to that of the raven, 
stretching as it does from the Western 
United States, over the whole of Eu- 
rope and over two thirds of Asia, right 
away to Formosa or Hainan. The poet 
therefore was geographically accurate 
when he said: “the magpie scatters 
notes of presage wide.” It would 
never do for the magpie, pert, prying, 
pushing, inquisitive, acquisitive bird 
that she is, to be behind anybody else 
in anything; and if the history of the 
raven begins with Noah, hers must do 
so also. She was the only bird—so 
runs the legend—who refused to enter 
the ark when Noah bade her, but pre- 
ferred to stay gossiping on its roof 


about the drowning world. The patri- 
arch rebuked her for her contumacy, 
her self-will, her evil example; and, 
ever since, she has been what she is, 
a bird of mystery, of suspicion, of 
omen—of what kind of omen in any 
particular case it is safer not to say 
till you see what comes after it. 

In one of the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
the earliest of the Hindu scriptures, 
the magpie is a bird, now of good, now 
of evil influence. On the one hand, 
she is the harbinger of consumption 
and disease; on the other, when a witch 
has deprived two young princes, in 
their sleep, of speech and life, it is two 
magpies who are sent, like the two 
ravens, the messengers of Odin, to pro- 
cure the “water of speech” and “the 
water of life,’ and so undo the evil 
work. In German mythology, she is 
a bird of the infernal regions, now 
changing herself into a witch, now act- 
ing the part of the traditional broom- 
stick, and carrying a witch through the 
air, upon her back. But she is never 
represented as wholly bad; she is white 
as well as black, a “motley” in fact; a 
beneficent as well as a malignant in- 
fluence, and she gives warning by her 
chatter—and here the folklore is based 
on facts, as we have already seen—of 
the prowling of the wolf, or of the un- 
expected advent of a guest. “When 
the pie chatters,” says an old proverb, 
“‘we shall have guests.” In Italy, she 
is proverbial! for her tittle-tattle. Hence 
her name gazza, or chatterer, from 
which again comes the word gazzetta, 
or “gazette,” for a newspaper which, 
like the bird, reveals secrets. In a 
large part of France, where people go 
out, in sporting dress, to kill the thrush, 
the robin, and the skylark, and wel- 
come the swallows, upon their return, 
in springtime, to their shores, by whole- 
sale massacre on electric wires set up 
for the purpose, the magpie is the only 
bird, large or small, which does not 
seem to wear a hunted look. Her nest, 






































which manages to cling somehow to 
the lopped and scarecrow poplars, 
which the inhabitants fancy to be 
trees, is, in the eyes of the lover of 
birds, one of the few alleviations of a 
railway journey through large tracts 
of a country, which, if God made it 
beautiful, la belle France, man has done 
his best to make unattractive or even 
hideous, by depriving it of its hedges, 
its bushes, its woods, and its birds. In 
Poitou, it is said that a trace of “pye- 
worship” still survives. A bunch of 
laurel and heather is hung on the top 
of a high tree “in honor of the pye,” 
because, there too, her chatter warns 
the people of the wolf’s approach. 
“Portez,” so runs the saying, “la crépe 
[pancake] @ la pie.’ 

Throughout Scandinavia, as I have 
shown, the magpie is a universal fa- 
vorite, a bird of good omen, and all 
but a member of the family. A sheaf 
of corn is tied to the top of every house 
or outhouse at Christmas, that she may 
share in the festivities of the season. 
A story told in the Standard of the 
26th of January, 1877, shows, better 
perhaps than anything else, the queer 
insight and the quaint revenge which 
popular belief attributes to this eerie 
bird. 

A lady, then still living near 
Carlstadt, in Sweden, had insulted a 
Finn woman, who had come into the 
court of her house to ask for food, by 
telling her to take the magpie, which 
was hanging in a cage, and “eat that.” 
The Finn took the magpie and disap- 
peared, after casting an evil eye at the 
lady, who had managed to throw scorn 
at once upon her own well-known 
magical powers and those of the “magi- 
cian” bird. Nothing happened at the 
time. The lady had all but forgotten 
the occurrence; but not so the Finn 
and the magpie. One day, the lady 
noticed that, when she went out, a 


2Cp. “Ornithological Mythology,’’ by Angelo 
de Gubernatis, ii. 254 #q. Grimm’s ‘Teutonic 
Mythology, ii. 675. Brand’s ‘‘Popular Antiqui- 
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magpie placed itself in her path. The 
same thing happened day after day, 
and the first magpie was soon joined 
by others. Misgivings arose in her 
mind, and she tried, by various devices, 
to frighten them away. The more 
they multiplied, the more she tried to 
get rid of them; and the more she tried 
to get rid of them, the more they mul- 
tiplied and grew. Wherever she went 
she was attended by these strange and 
importunate retainers. They perched 
upon her shoulders, they tugged at her 
dress, they pecked at her ankles. In 
sheer desperation, she shut herself up 
in the house; but they waited outside, 
and when the door was opened, in they 
hopped. At last she took to her bed in 
a room with closed shutters, and, even 
then the magpies kept tapping, tap- 
ping outside. How the story ended 
we are not told; probably by a prema- 
ture death, and a funeral attended in 
force by the triumphant magpies. In 
any case, the magpie must have been 
safe from insult and from injury, in 
that district at least, for a long time 
to come, 

But it is the popular belief in Dng- 
land which interests us most, and 
which throws most light on the habits 
of the bird. There are few children 
who have not heard the lines which 
run, albeit with many variations: 


One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, 

Four for a birth, 

Five for Heaven, 

Six for Hell, 

Seven for the de’il’s own sell. 


A bad look-out, you may say; but some 
of the variations of the later lines, as 
for instance— 


Five for a fiddle, 

Six for a dance, 

Seven for England, 

Hight for France— 
ties,” ili. 215. T. F. Thiselton-Dyer’s “English 
Folklore, p. 81 sq. 
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make the bird to be, on the whole, one 
of good rather than of bad omen. All 
versions however agree that if you see 
a single magpie you must look out for 
storms. Wordsworth himself, a close 
observer and a great admirer of the 
bird, who sings how “the magpie chat- 
ters with delight,” and again, how “the 
jay makes answer, while the magpie 
chatters,” would have been sorry on 
his “Excursion” to meet with a soli- 
tary specimen of the magpie. 


I rejoiced 
When two auspicious magpies crossed 
my way. 


Happily, a magpie is very seldom to be 
seen by himself, and that for the most 
creditable of all reasons, his fondness 
for his family. Magpies, like ravens 
and like owls, pair for life, and they 
are as fond of their young as they are 
of one another, keeping them together 
for several months, sometimes even till 
the next breeding season calls them to 
new scenes and duties new. The 
parent birds are never, except by the 
merest accident, out of sight of each 
other. If you look carefully, therefore, 
it is generally easy to turn your sor- 
row into mirth; and, if not, you can 
at least do something to avert or miti- 
gate the evil consequences. If you 
are a Dorsetshire peasant, you will re- 
spectfully raise your hat; if Devon- 
shire, you will spit over your right 
shoulder three times, and mutter a 
mystic distich; if a Yorkshireman, you 
will reverentially make the sign of the 
cross upon your breast, or cross your 
thumbs; while elsewhere you will turn 
three times round, and so on ad infini- 
tum. 

There is however, I have reason to 
believe, in spite of the great sociability 
of the bird, such a thing or such a por- 
tent as a permanently solitary magpie, 
a “solitary” by choice or by conviction. 
One such is often to be seen in a val- 
ley, not a mile from Bingham’s Mel- 


combe, the place where I am now writ- 
ing; nor have I ever seen him so fre- 
quently as I have since I began this 
essay. Does he know what I am do- 
ing, and has he any remarks to make 
about it? How one wishes, if he had, 
that one had ears to hear! But, what- 
ever be the cause of his solitary life— 
age, disease, disappointment, despon- 
dency, bereavement, moroseness—I feel 
little doubt that the hermit disposition 
which comes, once and again, upon 
men who have seen and shared too 
much in the follies of the world, which 
comes upon almost all animals when 
they feel the approach of death, does 
sometimes creep over even this most 
sociable of birds. With the hermit’s 
life, this particular magpie seems to 
have adopted something also of the 
hermit’s mind and manner. He is less 
excitable, less upon the move. You do 
not see him hopping in long bounds 
over the down. You do not hear his 
cheerful “currack” or “margot.” He 
has no one to cali to, no one to “do 
for’ him. He has, apparently, no re- 
lations, no friends. He must have 
taken a vow of silence as well as of 
celibacy. Like the “Bachelor” in the 
poem of the grand old Dorset poet, 
William Barnes, you may see him. 


Slinken on! blinken on! thinken on! 
Gloomy and glum, 
Nothen but dullness to come. 


In the very same valley, and often 
not far from this “solitary,” is another 
illustration of my point, a solitary her- 
on. It may be objected that the heron 
is, by nature, except at the breeding 
season, aS solitary as a magpie is, by 
nature, sociable; and so, in some little 
measure, it is. But a heron is almost 
always within eyeshot or earshot of 
his fellows. If, in wild-fow] shooting, 
you disturb a heron from the ditch in 
a water meadow where he has speared 
a water vole, an eel, or a troutling, he 
rises generally with a loud cry of 
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alarm, which will be heard by his fel- 
low who is fishing or dozing in a sim- 
ilar ditch a quarter of a mile away. 
You will hear an answering cry; and, 
within a few moments, you will see 
not one, but a pair or more of herons 
flapping slowly and majestically 
through mid air. But no one has ever 
seen this particular heron with or near 
a mate. No other heron is to be found, 
even as a casual visitor, within three 
or four miles of him. He has, appar- 
ently, no kith or kin—I wish I could 
add that he has no enemies, but he has 
escaped them hitherto. The brook, the 
Devilish or Dewlish, which flows 
through the bottom of my garden and 
by which he generally takes lis stand, 
is a meagre one, very scantily supplied 
with fish, but there he is, year in, year 
out. He must be as content with a 
hermit’s fare as he is with a hermit’s 
life. 

One more illustration I can give, as 
also within my own knowledge. It is 
that of a bird which you would least 
of all expect to submit to anything of 
the kind, the easy-going, pleasure-loy- 
ing, daintily stepping, heavily feeding, 
arch-polygamist, the cock pheasant. 
Like a prematurely worn-out king or 
baron in the Middle Ages, this particu- 
lar bird, a few years ago, took it into 
his head to retire from the world— 
from his world, the jealousies, we will 
suppose, the rivalries, the tittle-tattle 
of the inmates of his harem—and took 
up his abode in a remote wood, where 
you might as well expect to find a hen 
pheasant, as you might to find a wom- 
an, a cOW, a Mare, a sow, or any other 
animal of the female sex, among the 
monasteries and monks of Mount 
Athos. His solitude however lasted 
only for a year. He fell to the gun, 
among the rabbits who were, to all 
appearance his only companions. I am 
bound to say that there were no signs 
of self-mortification about him. He 
was fat and well-liking and in full 
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beauty of plumage; and, if he died in 
any sense in the odor of sanctity, it 
was in that of Friar Tuck, rather than 
of St. Anthony or St. Benedict. 

I throw out these observations on 
what I believe to be “hermit birds” 
for what they may be worth, hoping 
that some one may be able either to 
contravene or illustrate them further. 

A few words only upon the magpie as 
a pet; for so much that I have said 
upon the raven, in that capacity, ap- 
plies to her. She has the same sort 
of sociability, the same secretiveness, 
the same thirst for education—of a cer- 
tain kind—the same inherent and ine- 
radicable love of mischief. Not that, 
in intellect and strength of character, 
she is, in any way, equal to the raven. 
Fun she has in abundance but hardly 
humor. Conscious humor, that high 
and rare gift of man which interpene- 
trates and colors everything in life, is, 
I think, possessed, in germ, by the 
raven and the raven alone. You see it 
in his eye, in the pose of his head, in his 
walk, in every movement of his body. 
The eye of the magpie is, like the wit 
of Dickens, always on the move, ner- 
vous, excitable, glittering, scintillating. 
The eye of the raven is like the hu- 
mor of Goldsmith; it has a far-away 
look, it dreams, it thinks, “it bodes 
and it bodes,” it all but smiles. The 
magpie will pick up many words or 
even sentences; and the old supersti- 
tion that she will only talk, or talk 
well, if her tongue is slit with a thin 
and sharp silver sixpence, died a natu- 
ral death about the time that the coins 
of the realm had to be “milled,” and so 
were rendered unsuitable for so stupid- 
ly cruel an operation. Never keep a 
magpie in a cage; it will cramp every 
energy of her body and of her mind. 
Her tail, which is her greatest orna- 
ment, will be ruined, and the magpie 
without her tail is only a ghastly par- 
ody of herself. Keep her out of the 
house by all means, for she has a well- 
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developed taste for silver spoons and 
sixpences; and if she ever happens to 
find a dressing-case open she will ran- 
sack its contents, select the most 
sparkling or most valuable, and hide 
them in so very safe a place that, if 
She does ever find them herself again, 
there is little chance of her owner be- 
ing able to do so. But give her the 
run of the stable-yard, of a field, and 
of a garden, and all her faculties will 
be developed to the utmost. She will 
alternately pet and plague all the four- 
footed or feathered inhabitants of the 
homestead. She will have private 
hiding-places everywhere, and will 
“plant” the garden with every conceiv- 
able object, animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral. If they, all of them, would only 
grow, what a varied crop there would 
be! The gardener will have some com- 
pensation for his losses in the strange 
objects, the ever fresh treasure-trove, 
which he will always be turning up; 
and you, if you do allow yourself to be 
too much irritated by the occasional loss 
of a knife, of a bali of string, of a 
garden label, of a pair of garden scis- 
sors, will at least have the consolation 
of seeing others irritated by like losses, 
thanks to the same incorrigible rascal. 
“There is something not altogether dis- 
pleasing to us in the misfortunes of our 
friends.” You may try to break the 
magpie of his thieving habit, but you 
will never succeed. The more he puts 
you out, the more he enjoys it. He will 
watch, with his head on one side, 
every operation which is going on, and 
will have something to say to it when 
he is least watched and least wanted. 

I will conclude with an anecdote, il- 
lustrative of the magpie’s love of mis- 
chief and of sport. There was a field 
wherein clothes were often hung out 
to dry on posts, which were let down 
into deep wooden sockets buried in the 
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ground, and were carried away, and 
put under cover, when they were not in 
use. A gravel path ran round the 
field, and a tame magpie, which had 
the run of it, was observed. to walk re- 
peatedly and demurely from the path 
to a particular point in the fieid, con- 
veying each time a stone in her bill, 
and then returning without it. A mag- 
pie seldom continues at any one amuse- 
ment for any length of time, but this 
amusement went on so long that the 
curiosity of the owner was aroused. 
There must be something unusually 
novel or piquant about it. He went 
to the spot and found that a large toad 
had fallen into one of the wooden sock- 
ets and that the magpie was amusing 
herself by deliberately stoning it! As 
each shot told, the toad gave a little 
hop of distress in the hole deep below, 
which the magpie capped by a big hop 
of satisfaction and an irresistible cur- 
rack of delight above. 

Pity is it, nay a thousand pities, that 
this Merry Andrew of the woods, this 
pretty, restless, Flibbertigibbet, this 
“magician” magpie, with her marked 
character and her varied associations, 
the favorite of the whole of the Scan- 
dinavian races, tolerated or encouraged 
even by the bird-exterminating French, 
should, in obedience to the insatiable 
demands of the annual battue, be ban- 
ished from so many large and pictu- 
resque tracts of “merrye’ England, 
that she should wear a hunted look, 
and should owe her bare existence, not 
to the love of beauty and of nature— 
one of God’s best and highest gifts to 
man—but only to her own sagacity and 
her suspiciousness, not without good 
reason, of those who were once, who 
ought to be etill, and who, one would 
fain hope, may one day again be, her 
best friends. 

R. Bosworth Smith. 
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MR. WHIBLEY’S “THACKERAY.” 


Of Mr. Whibley’s “William Make- 
peace Thackeray” in Mr. Blackwood’s 
series, I must confess myself no impar- 
tial critic, because I am not an impar- 
tial critic of Mr. Thackeray. 


L’Ecosse ne peut pas te juger; elle 
t’aime: 


Monsieur Coppée writes, concerning 
an historical personage. We cannot 
judge persons, or authors, whom we 
love; and from childhood, for better or 
for worse, I have been in love, so to 
speak, with the author of “Vanity 
Fair’ and “The Rose and the Ring.” 
Don’t I remember the first appearance 
of Giglio and Bulbo on any stage, and 
the small boy who hurried through 
their history in an evening? Dobbin 
and Cuff, and the Osborne boys, and 
jolly little Rawdon, and Becky, hurl- 
ing the Dixonary out of the carriage 
window, and Jos Sedley, and Mrs. Ma- 
jor O’Dowd, and Jim Crawley, were 
even earlier friends. In these days 
the bully Cuff was a more present ter- 
ror than Mr. Squeers, who, somehow, 
had an engaging humor of his own, 
and, at all events, never licked a boy 
on the hands with a stump, like that 
beast Cuff. The mill between Berry 
and Biggs was a match for Waterloo; 
I preferred it even to the spirited rally 
between Tom Brown and Slogger Wil- 
liams. Mr. Tippens, the uncle, finger 
and thumb in his waistcoat pocket, stood 
for several uncles of my own. Before 
I had ever heard of Mr. Thackeray's 
name, I remember, when a child of 
eight, finding his poem of the girl and 
the curly page, fishing under a tree, 
and falling into a day dream over 
them, as over the lovers in Shake- 
speare’s fairy play. Then a bigger 
boy seemed to discover all worldly wis- 





dom in “The Newcomes” and “Vanity 
Fair,” wisdom, kindness, true love, re- 
ligion, inexhaustible humor, style that 
Was a song and an enchantment. Mr. 
Edmund Yates I regarded, at the ma- 
ture age of fourteen, with feelings— 
well, with feelings that never altered. 
On the inner wall of an old chapel on 
the Loire are scratched the words 
“Bayard is Deid.” Some sentimental 
archer of the Scottish Guard had writ- 
ten them in 1524, when he heard of 
Bayard’s death—with such emotion as 
I heard of the death of Thackeray, 
whom I had never seen. 

Of course maturity brought a meas- 
ure of disenchantment. I know now 
that Mr. Thackeray moralized too 
much, and too often—at least for the 
general taste—the practice was a leg- 
acy from Fielding. I know that the 
novels are rather picaresque than mas- 
terpieces in construction, and are not 
precisely terse. I have found out that 
Colonel Esmond is grossly unjust to 
his King, as regards his Most Sacred 
Majesty’s morals; and over generous 
to his esprit, which was a minus quan- 
tity. I read in a review, last month, 
that Thackeray “wrote with his el- 
bow,” as compared with Dickens, and 
though I do not quite agree (miror 
magis), yet one has observed lapses in 
grammar, odd and unaccountable. Still, 
I stand confessed a fanatic and a sen- 
timentalist. 

In addition to these failings, I am a 
“Victorian.” We are, to be sure, all 
Victorians; no born Edwardian, unless 
he is as precocious as the learned in- 
fant not appreciated by the elder Mr. 
Shandy, has yet indited criticism. But 
Mr. Whibley is a Late Victorian. One 
difference between us is that while to 
me (owing to the remote date of my 
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birth) Thackeray is a _ colossal big 
brother—or shall we say uncle ?—in let- 
ters, towering far above me, Mr. Whib- 
ley surveys him from the lofty height 
of forty ascending years. Thackeray 
is no Colossus to one who views him 
from the crest of 1903—from that peak 
of increased wisdom and improved 
taste—and through the purer air of 
moral speculation, to which we, or at 
least to which our juniors, have so 
fortunately attained. My differences 
from Mr. Whibley are not, happily, on 
all points essential. “The friendships 
which Thackeray made ended only 
with his life;’ Mr. Whibley writes: 
“He must have been noble indeed who 
was the friend of Edward Fitzgerald 
and of Alfred Tennyson.” And Mr. 
Whibley sets a shining example in his 
avoidance of personal tattle. 

Victorian or not Victorian, ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned” (like Thackeray and me), or up 
to date, an author ought to pay to his 
own book the compliment of reading 
it before it is published. Mr. Whib- 
ley has, apparently, neglected this 
method of attaining efficiency. Noth- 
ing in letters has astonished me more 
than “the beginning of his common- 
wealtn,” except the end, which “for- 
getteth the beginning.” 

On page 6 Mr. Whibley writes, that, 
“if” Thackeray “left behind him” (at 
the Charterhouse) “all knowledge of 
the classics, he was already more apt 
for literature than the famous head- 
boy himselr.” I read this phrase, and 
timidly hoped to say a word for Thack- 
eray’s knowledge of ancient literature. 
Again, Mr. Whibley writes, “he learnt 
no Greek, he tells us, and little Latin” 
(page 4). I thought that Thackeray 
had modestly exaggerated his igno 
rance; I recalled his allusions to 
Homer, the Greek tragedians, and 
Aristophanes, whom Pen pronounced 
the greatest poet of them all. As to 


the Augustan Latin poets, I was pre- 
pared to prove Thackeray’s acquain- 
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tance with them. One felt confident 
that he did not, when he left school, 
“leave behind him all knowledge of 
the classics,” as Mr. Whibley averred. 
But (this was the second surprise) on 
page 247 Mr. Whibley writes thus of 
Thackeray: “He was perfectly familiar 
with both the Augustan ages”—that of 
England and that of Rome! “Horace 
he knew best of all, and quoted most 
constantly.” “Thackeray in his most 
careless moods suggests the classics.” 
Yet, on page 6, he “left behind him all 
knowledge of the classics,” when he 
went up to Cambridge. Did Mr. Whib- 
ley begin his book before he had read 
Thackeray, before he found out that 
Thackeray knew Horace, Virgil, Ovid, 
Juvenal, and the Augustan age gener- 
ally? If so, when he did find out that 
Thackeray “was perfectly familiar’ 
with some classics at least, that he 
knew Horace, even if he neglected him 
at school, why did he allow the extra- 
ordinary statements of his first chap- 
ter to stand where they ought not? Mr. 
Henley, who “read the most of the 
proof sheets,” probably did not see the 
last sheet with its contradictions of the 
first, and doubtless took Mr. Whibley’s 
assertion of Thackeray’s classical igno- 
rance for granted. Happily, the critic 
has contradicted his own assertion. 

Mr. Whibley justly and generously 
censures that industry of the literary 
body-snatcher, which unburies and 
publishes Thackeray’s “experiments in 
journalism,” and the casual hackwork 
—les chaines de Vesclavage, George War- 
rington calls them—which a man who 
lives by his pen remembers, perhaps, 
or perhaps forgets, but certainly would 
not give to the world as a permanent 
possession. “Thackeray emerges from 
the trying ordeal’—of the chiffonnier— 
“far better than would the most of 
men.” There is one good thing (a mem- 
orable remark to the anthropologist) 
even in Miss Tickletoby’s “History of 
England.” 

















Thackeray, when he came on the 
town as a writer for the press, found 
literature (I mean what the public took 
to be literature) a blend, Mr. Whibley 
rightly thinks, of savagery and senti- 
mentalism. The savagery can scarce- 
ly be revived, though attempts have 
been made, not unmeritorious, in the 
style of Mr. Bludyer. Croker was the 
stupidest savage, I think, and we still, 
like Captain Shandon, hear the crack 
of Macaulay’s whip on “the varlet’s 
jacket.” Years had softened Lock- 
hart, but not Maginn. Thackeray did 
not escape from the tone, witness the 
ease of Lytton; I doubt if “time has 
amply justified whatever savagery he 
displayed” to “Bulwig.” But “George 
de Barnwell” is not savage; it is a 
joy forever. 

Mr. Whibley has a considerable con- 
tempt for Thackeray as an “art critic.” 
But, not having seen Etty’s “Sleeping 
Nymph,” I don’t know whether it was, 
as Tnackeray said, “unfit for exhibi- 
tion among respectable people,” or not. 
Respectable people are so inflammable! 
I was too long an “art critic” to know 
anything about “art criticism.” Among 
les chaines de mon esclavage those of art 
criticism were the most galling. There 
was @ picture of a fat naked Susanna, 
humorously hung between portraits 
of two elders, Mr. Mundella and 
another, which made me avert a pudi- 
bund countenance. But Thackeray was 
right about Cruikshank and Leech and 
the Venus of Milo; and Clive’s prose 
hymn to that lady says what ought to 
be said, yet “‘Thackeray’s scorn for the 
cold marmoreal Greeks was eloquent 
even for his age.” It would appear 
that Thackeray’s taste had improved, 
when he wrote “The Newcomes.” He 
must have been very young, or have 
seen very little—and seen that little 
wrong—when he wrote that the Greek 
genius “leaves humanity altogether in- 
human.” He had learned “a jargon 
which Ruskin adopted as his own.” 
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Ruskin probably was not aware of the 
circumstance; alas, he was Harly Vic 


torian! But I am certain that Thack- 
eray wrote with zest about many good 
works of art, see “The Roundabout 
Papers” for example, and this ought 
to be counted tohim for righteousness, 
even if he so far fell from grace, in 
youth, as to find “a picture by Bast- 
lake” “as pure as a Sunday hymn sung 
by the voices of children.” He was 
still young, and he had not our advan- 
tages. He never heard of impression- 
ism, any more than he knew the fierce 
and slaughterous but poetic joy of 
charging in a motor. 

In Thackeray’s earlier tales, say “A 
Shabby Genteel Story,” I suppose “he 
seems to snigger behind his sobs,” and 
I fancy that Shakespeare’s clown 
chuckles behind his tragedies. “His 
pathos does not melt the wise to tears, 
his irony is seldom sustained.” As 
to the lachrymose wise, tears seem to 
be a matter of date and period. If 
Emmy’s parting with George Osborne 
in the dawn of Quatre Bras does not 
set “the tears trickling down my nose” 
(as in the case of Ensign Stubble), if 
my “waterpumps are’ not “at work 
again,” like those of that hero, when 
Esmond comes “bringing his sheaves 
with him” (a passage justly admired by 
Mr. Whibley), it may be because I am 
one of the wise. But I am Victorian 
enough to think these passages—and 
even some in earlier works—pathetic. 
In the pathetic, at least, Thackeray did 
not absolutely “wallow naked,” like 
his great rival. “The heroic tempera- 
ment is tearful,” says a very ancient 
critic, and it is just conceivabte that 
we do not live in the heroic age. 

Thackeray is condemned for frankly 
confessing, in an ironical werk, “Cath- 
erine,” that his characters make him 
sick. It is a mixture of genres. I 
see no great harm in it. Mboli@re, in 
contemporary editions, had to interline 
the pages where Tartuffe speaks, with 
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O’est un scélérat qui parle. The public 
often does not understand irony; Mr. 
Whibley says that “it is not easily un- 
derstood.” Moliére did not trust his 
public. Perhaps Thackeray did not. 

Happily, C. Jeames de la Pluche is for- 
tunate enough to win Mr. Whibley’s 
kinder regards. Is the hero’s name C. 
Jeames de la Pluche, or does he sign 
himself “Fitzjames de la Pluche”? 
“I may be illygitmit,” he confesses, 
his buth was wrapped in a mistry. Had 
Thackeray ever heard of the royal 
James de la Cloche (1668)? Jeames 
was born in 1801; Henry IX. was still 
alive! By his Christian names— 
Charles James—can Jeames have in- 
tended to imply that, like James de la 
Cloche, he was of a royal line? “Fitz- 
james” carries even more boldly the 
same pretension. “Mistry!” 

Thackeray, we saw, was of a senti- 
mental rowdy literary period when he 
commenced author. He himself “seems 
to have come straight out of the eigh- 
teenth century,” for there is sentiment 
and sentiment. He “had the melan- 
choly of a reserved and sensitive man,” 
who was also “of a buoyant temper.” 
“High spirits were his constant com- 
panions.” Hardly “constant,” it would 
seem, granting his melancholy, sens!- 
tiveness, and reserve. 

A melancholy, buoyant, reserved man 
with a constant flow of high spirits, 
“even when judgment deserted him for 
a while,” Thackeray, “in the guise of 
a picturesque reporter,” was writing 
the pieces of journalism later collected 
in “The Paris Sketch Book.” He must 
have been a startling object in the 
streets of Lutetia! Mr. Whibley finds 
in these essays a good deal to blame. 
Despite his companions, constant high 
spirits, Thackeray “solemnly reproves 
the Sancho-like gravity and naiveté” 
wherewith they (the French) “applaud 
the achievements of Louis Philippe. 

. ” When Thackeray compared the 
seriousness of a Frenchman to that of 
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an owl, was he in high spirits or was 
ihe solemn? As to applauding Louis 
Philippe, that prince’s head, in the 
shape of a pear, was being caricatured 
all over the town, so Thackeray tells us. 
I do not know the exact dates of each 
paper in “The Paris Sketch Book’: ap- 
plause and caricature of Mendoza’s 
royal visitor probably alternated. 

Thackeray’s great error was to “ex- 
pect in the French, the same political 
intelligence which he finds in the Eng- 
lish.” Is there so much to choose? 
It was, at least, kind of Thackeray to 
expect it, if he did. 

As to contemporary French litera- 
ture, Thackeray was “a Philistine.” 
‘Like John, Master of the Temple of 
God, he “fell to sin the unknown sin.” 
He had never heard of Philistinism: 
nobody in England had, till long after 
1840. Here Mr. Whibley, with the ad- 
vantage of sixty years of progress, has 
Thackeray “at an avail.” However, 
I grant that it was a Philistine thing 
to call “de Balzac not fit for the salon,” 
and Dumas “about as genteel as a 
courier,” if the phrase was serious.’ 
Had we seen these great writers when 
Thackeray did, we might have taken 
his meaning better. Mr. Whibley re- 
peats that “he might have read the 
masterpieces of Balzac, Dumas, Hugo, 
Stendhal, and the rest hot from the 
press.” He might, and that was pre- 
cisely where Thackeray stood at a vast 
disadvantage, compared with Mr. 
Whibley. The masters had not cooled 
down into majestic statues of bronze, 
as we see them now: their works were 
only too “hot from the press,” and a 
queer metallic vapor of the contempo- 
rary furnace dimmed their outlines. 
We must remember that the Briton 
had not yet become accustomed to the 
romantic but rather “hot” ideas of 
which the pleys of Dumas and Hugo, 
and certain of Balzac’s novels, are full. 
The Briton then found the vapor some- 

1Mr. Whibley knows that it is not ironical. 
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what mephitic. We have grown fa- 
miliar with worse things: we have 
ceased to that extent to be Philistine. 
Yet, even now, I am British enough to 
find the idea of “Anthony” choicely 
absurd, and to grin at “Kean.” Du- 
mas was not then, if ever, easily to be 
taken seriously, as a human being, and 
he was cutting his capers before a 
laughing public. Hugo, like Rudolphe 
in “Les Jeunes-France,” “lacked com- 
mon sense,” even if he made up for it, 
like Rudolphe, by les qualités les plus 
brillantes. I do not know that Thack- 
eray had read Théophile, in whom he 
might have found a more congenial 
humor. But, had I to criticise “The 
Paris Sketch Book,” I could not omit, 
like Mr. Whibley, the passage on the 
style of George Sand. And I would 
not forget that, in estimating Balzac, 
we have the advantage over Thack- 
eray of sixty years. As he holds 


that vantage ground, I doubt whether 
Mr. Whibley, as a critic, is so vastly 


superior to the Philistine who has giv- 
en me medicines to make me love him. 
Had Mr. Whibley been taken from 
English life and his University, and 
thrown, at the age of thirty, into the 
Paris of 1840, I am not certain that 
he would have excelled Thackeray in 
sympathy and intelligence. But to do 
so, as far as Balzac is concerned, is 
not difficult now, and when it came to 
the Musketeers, I hold that Thacker- 
ay’s heart was always with these im- 
mortal friends of ours, though not, as 
Mr. Whibley thinks, in his boyhood. 
D’Artagnan had not then dawned on 
Dumas. In any case, I must candidly 
admit that Thackeray’s appreciation of 
French literature “hot from the press” 
was not what it should have been, and, 
I conceive, would have been, had the 
literature not been so “‘hot.” 

You see I keep on giving Thackeray 
“time allowances.” He did not, he 
could not, know all that his critic 
knows: he was young, and if he pre- 
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ferred “the rule of the grocer” to that 
of the baron he may be defended on 
the ground of the utilitarian philoso- 
phy. If he was “a mutinous cockney,” 
he knew that he was, and if he, with 
his “buoyant pleasure-loving nature,” 
scorned the modern Athens that he 
saw, I would respectfully attribute the 
aberration to the Attic cellar and cui- 
sine, with their effects on his buoyant 
and melancholy digestion. 

So I had written, when I thought it 
well to consult the passage cited 
(“Cornhill to Cairo,” pp. 46-60, 1846). 
It was (though Titmarsh protests that 
it was not) “the bill at the hotel and 
the bugs” that made him write his 
splenetic page. He said to the Greek 
Muse: “Il read your poets, but it was in 
fear and trembling.” Yes, I thought 
that Thackeray had read the Greek 
poets, though he pretends that “he 
does not know Greek.” He saw Athens 
as a man sees it who “has had little 
rest, and is bitten all over by bugs,” 
and he goes on to quote the “Clouds,” 
this ignoramus! The ancient Greeks, 
he cries, in such an environment, could 
not but be “lordly, beautiful, brilliant, 
brave, and wise.” He contrasts, quite 
justly, the graces of Greek architec- 
ture, “these perfect structures,” with 
the ponderous remains of haughty 
Rome. He acknowledges the debt 
of Tennyson to the Greeks. Mr. 
Whibley calls him “blind to Athens 
and its splendid memories.” But 
Thackeray writes: 


It stretches our minds painfully to 
try and comprehend part of the beau- 
ty of the Parthenon—ever so little of it 
—the beauty of a single column, a 
fragment of a broken shaft lying under 
the astonishing blue sky there, in the 
midst of that unrivalled landscape. 

There may be grander aspects of na- 
ture, but none more deliciously beauti- 
ful. The hills rise in perfect harmony, 
and fall in the most exquisite cadences, 
the sea seems brighter, the islands 
more purple, the clouds more light and 
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rosy than elsewhere. As you look up 
through the open roof [of the Parthe- 
non] you are almost oppressed by the 
serene depth of the blue overhead. 
Look even at the fragments of the mar- 
ble, how soft and pure it is, glittering 
and white like fresh snow! “I was 
all beautiful,” it seems to say, “even 
the hidden parts of me were spotless, 
precious, and fair,” and so, musing over 
this wonderful scene, perhaps I got 
some feeble glimpse or idea of that an- 
cient Greek spirit which peopled it 
with sublime races of heroes and gods. 

Now, Mr. Whibley has either not 
read this exquisite passage (unrivalled 
by Mr. Cobden) or, having read it, he 
dares to say that Thackeray is “un- 
mindful of the associations” of Athens, 
is “blind to Athens and its splendid 
memories.” I ask, is Mr. Whibley’s 
account of Thackeray at Athens true 
or fair? He omits the spleen caused 
by the bill and the bugs, He sup- 
presses the noble panegyric on the Par- 
thenon, and on the men, half divine, 
who reared it and worshipped within 
it the goddess of the city of the violet 
crown of hills. 

Thackeray, or Titmarsh, as any mor- 
tal but Mr. Whibley can see, is writing 
“humoristic” travels, he discharges his 
spleen, caused by the bill and the bugs, 
at the shabby modern town and the 
palace of the Basileus. And then he 
returns to old Athens, to her associa- 
tions, to her beauty lying in ruin— 
that very ruin displaying her like “the 
King’s daughter all glorious within’— 
“even the hidden parts of me were 
spotless, precious, and fair.” He 
writes of that matchless Attic race to 
whom, and of whose gods, St. Paul 
himself (he remarks) spoke tenderly 
and gracefully. You could never guess 
at these things from what Mr. Whibley 
says about Thackeray’s “contemptuous 
summary,” which “not even Cobden 
himself surpassed.” No more than his- 


tory can biography be written by this 
method of suppression. 


One must ex- 
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plain it (as I do) by want of care, 
rather than by want of candor, and by 
the unconscious bias of Mr. Whibley’s 
acute sense of superiority. We all, we 
critics, have an honest joy in our su- 
periority. There are things in Shake- 
speare, in Tennyson, in Scott, in Mil- 
ton, in Wordsworth, to which we can 
feel superior. The greatest genius may, 
for a moment, make a _ slip which 
worthy souls like ourselves could easily 
avoid. But then Thackeray did not 
make the slip for which Mr. Whibley 
condemns him, he was not blind to the 
glories of ancient Athens. 

Nowhere do we find Mr. Whibley a 
more superior person than in his criti- 
cisms of “Barry Lyndon” and “Vani- 
ty Fair.” One complaint is that the 
irony of “Barry Lyndon” is not per- 
fectly sustained. The rogue’s charac- 
ter, unlike that of Becky, is not “uni- 
form and sustained.” But what hu- 
man character is “uniform’? Sir 
James Crichton-Browne has been blam- 
ing Mr. Froude for painting Carlyle as 
an incongruous grotesque monster. We 
are all incongruous. The cruelties of 
the kind, the lapses into sentiment of 
the ruffianly are commonplaces of hu- 
man nature. I think that Barry’s 
“babbling of flowers,’ and weeping 
when he meets his uncle, and even 
pitying his old mother, are natural 
things for such a man todo. It “gies 
a bit dirl now and then,” the con- 
science of the most hardened, as Rat- 
cliffe observes in “The Heart of Mid- 
lothian.” “We can only regard Barry’s 
backslidings into sensibility as a seri- 
ous blemish,” says Mr. Whibley. It 
is an arguable point. I fancy that 
Barry, alone and reminiscent, was 
“very capable of having these things 
happen to him.” In other respects 
the criticism of Barry, with the notes 
on contemporary adventurers, is excel- 
lent, whether Mr. Whibley is right as 
to Barry’s lapses into sensibility or 
not. 








Excellent, too, are the remarks on 
Thackeray’s obsession by the idea of 
snobs and snobbishness. He liked 
“The Book of Snobs” least of all his 
works, which is a comfort. But take 
the military snobs: be fair to the 
sketch! Thackeray finds “vacuous, 
good-natured, gentlemanlike, rickety 
little lieutenants,” and he attacks the 
purchase system. Was he wrong? He 
knows that the little men had cour- 
age. 

“Let those civilians who sneer at the 
acquirements of the army read Sir 
Harry Smith’s account of the battle of 
Aliwal.” “We must cheerfully give 
Grig and his like the character for 
courage which they display whenever 
occasion calls for it.” The picture is 
not unfair, and Grig, buying himself 
over the head of the competent veteran 
Grizzle, has ceased to be. But, fanatic 
as I am, I agree with Mr. Whibley 
that Thackeray became obsessed by 
his idea. “He worries his point, until 
he himself becomes the mouthpiece of 
mean thoughts.” 

As to “Vanity Fair,” “Thackeray re- 
mained old-fashioned to the end.” He 
let the story “drag its author after it,” 
as Scott confesses that he himself did. 
Thackeray moralizes. He was “old- 


fashioned,” we plead guilty. He was 
of the eighteenth century. Fielding 
writes in “Tom Jones” (Book III. 


chapter vii.): “I ask pardon for this 
short appearance by way of Chorus on 
the stage. ... As I could not prevail 
on any of my actors to speak, I was 
obliged to declare myself.” In Thack- 
eray who acts Chorus Mr. Whibley re- 
grets “this constant intrusion.” 

Well, Mr. Whibley may edit a “ ‘Van- 
ity Fair’ as it should be,” with a pair 
of scissors and a blue pencil. He can 
cut out all the last 150 pages, which 
are “a wanton and tedious” gathering 
up of the threads. He can delete all 


the moralizings. He knows that “rec- 
ollections of boyhood and innocence,” 
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“pangs of dim remorse and doubt and 
shame,” could not possibly have visited 


Rawdon Crawley. He can draw his 
blue pencil through such deplorable 
errors. He believes in characters with 
“a spirit of oneness.” He differs from 
Thackeray, St. Paul, and many other 
moralists. I observe that Mr. Whib- 
ley admires Becky in these “wanton 
and tedious” last 150 pages which 
ought not to have been written, which 
come after “the logical end of the 
book.” Is that end, then, so logical? 
Did not the logical study of the psy- 
chology of Becky demand the scenes 
at Pumpernickel? 

‘Perhaps the critic is not more con- 
sistent, critically, than Rawdon and 
Barry are, morally. Perhaps “oneness 
of character” is a new-fashioned foible. 
Is it not plain that if Rawdon “believed 
in Becky’s affection with a childlike 
faith,” as Mr. Whibley truly says, and 
adored his son in her defect, his “‘one- 
ness of character” may have been 
disintegrated through love? He goes 
to his old home with Becky; old mem- 
ories of childish innocence are stirred: 
he dimly feels shame and doubt and 
remorse. But Mr. Whibley finds this 
impossible, a result of the author's 
“sentimentality.” This is on page 95. 
On page 101, he explains (as if it need- 
ed explanation!) that Rawdon’s char- 
acter was modified by love of wife and 
child, and he remarks: “Rawdon Craw- 
ley, in brief, is not merely sympathetic, 
he is also true to life.” He was quite 
untrue on page 95! If Mr. Whibley 
thus inconsistently blesses, on page 
101, what he banned on page 95, may 
not even Rawdon’s character have al- 
tered in the course of years? If Mr. 
Whibley discovers “a certain attrac- 
tion” in the pages which he declares to 
be “wanton and tedious”; if he finds 
enjoyment in the deeds of Becky at 
Pumpernickel, does he himself shine 
in “oneness of spirit” as a_ critic? 
Thackeray “went back for inspiration 
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to the true English novel of Fielding,” 
and then (I do not say altogether un- 
justly) he is blamed for acting Chorus 
as Fielding does in “the true English 
novel”! 

It appears that Mr. Whibley began 
his remarks on “Vanity Fair” with an 
intention of being very superior, and 
then unconsciously, in places, declined 
from his pinnacle. On one point he 
certainly is not Middle Victorian. He 
denies that “Vanity Fair” is “heart- 
less and cynical,” as Ruskin and Mr. 
Stevenson deemed it to be. He adds 
that Amelia “is drawn with a cold con- 
tempt.” One can only marvel! We 
know the persons from whom Thack- 
eray says that he drew Amelia, as far 
as a character is drawn from actual 
models. That Lady Jane and Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd “breathe” in different 
“atmospheres” is given as a proof that 
the book “is composed in varying 
planes of caricature.” How could 
Lady Jane and the good Irish camp 
follower possibly breathe in the same 


social atmosphere? One might as well 
insist that Miranda does not breathe 
the same atmosphere as Trinculo or the 
Boatswain. 

While Thackeray does not construct 
his tale like “Balzac and the moderns,” 
yet Thackeray’s method is “vastly more 


artistic’ (in the Waterloo portions) 
than that of the modern novelist, who 
would vulgarize Wellington’s and Na- 
poleon’s speeches “by the accent of his 
own suburb,” or “would present them 
as the dummies of a pedantic arche- 
ologist.” 

This is consoling. Thackeray is old- 
fashioned in construction. “The book 
has not a plan or motive in the sense 
that Balzac and the moderns have un- 
derstood it.” But, in the episode of 
Waterloo, Thackeray’s method is 
vastly more artistic. IJ1 se rattrape. 

The old-fashioned sentimentalist who 
writes these lines has given his reasons 
for failing to admire absolutely Mr. 
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Whibley’s critique of “Vanity Fair.” 
It ends in an interesting discussion of 
Rigby, Mr. Wenham, and J. W. Croker. 
But as regards “Pendennis” I can 
only “say ditto” to Mr. Whibley—and 
to Thackeray’s “I lit upon a very stu- 
pid part, I am sorry to say, and yet 
how: well written it is!” 

To criticize Mr. Whibley’s censure of 
“The English Humorists” one would 
need a dozen pages, and room for a 
world of historical references. One 
point I may touch. Thackeray writes: 
“I wish Addison could have loved Pope 
better. The best satire that ever has 
been penned would never have been 
written then, and one of the best char- 
acters the world ever knew would have 
been without a flaw.” The meaning 
seems as if it could not be mistaken. 
“The best satire’ is Pope’s character 
of Atticus (Addison); ‘‘one of the best 
characters” is meant for Addison him- 
self. Thackeray seems to have held, 
rightly or wrongly, that Addison 
“without sneering taught the rest to 
sneer” at Pope, ~nd perhaps at his 
“Tliad.” Had Addison not done this, 
his character “would have been with- 
out a flaw,” Thackeray says, and Pope, 
not irritated, would not have writ- 
ten “the best satire’”—the character of 
Atticus. But Mr. Whibley thinks that 
Thackeray means Pope by the man 
who “would have been without a 
flaw,” and by “the best satire” means 
“The Dunciad”! He writes: “It is hard 
to say which is the stranger perversity 
—to see Pope’s character without a 
flaw, or to wish ‘The Dunciad’ unwrit- 
ten.”” A wilder perversity would have 
been to reckon “The Dunciad” “the 
best satire ever written.” Mr. Whib- 
ley adds: “and thus it is that the di- 
dactic spirit always fails to interpret 
the past.” It is he who has failed, in 
a style almost inconceivabie, to in- 
terpret a sentence which, though allu- 
sive, is pellucid. Mr. Whibley’s mod- 
ern superiority to didacticism has blind- 
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ed him to the perfectly obvious sense 
of Thackeray’s observation. 

In my poor opinion, Mr. Whibley’s 
triumphant sense of modernité, and his 
failure to make “time allowances” for 
a man who wrote “’Tis sixty years 
since,” and his inconsistencies, which 
surprise us in an amateur of “oneness 
of spirit,” are among the drawbacks 
to the merits of his book. I cannot 
here defend Thackeray’s, or rather Es- 
mond’s, Marlborough, in “Esmond”’— 
not for lack of materials—but I would 
like to attempt the task in “The 
English Historical Review.” Where 
does Esmond speak of Marlborough’s 
“cowardice”? The Rev. Jonathan 
Swift, I think, actually brought that 
absurd charge against the great com- 
mander who betrayed Tollemache (or 
Talmash) to France. It is James IIL, 
not Marlborough, I fancy, whom 
Thackeray draws with a happy igno- 
rance, for that printe—“the best of 
kings and of men,” says his old ser- 
vant—was never in the least degree 
lively and amusing. 

For the rest “half ‘The Newcomes’ is 
irrelevant.” Let Mr. Whibley take his 
scissors, edit “The Newcomes,” and 
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give us that half which, Hesiod says, 
is “more than the whole.” For one, 
I shall cleave to the authorized ver- 
sion, and do my own “skipping.” If 
Thackeray anywhere says that, “as a 
lazy idle boy,” he “lived in fancy with 
Dumas’ Musketeers.” why, “if Pott 
said that, Pott lied,” and so did Thack- 
eray! The Musketeers came on the 
world when Thackeray was over 
thirty. 

Everyone must see that what I fail 
to admire in Mr. Whibley’s book is not 
merely the singular incongruities 
which I have noted, not merely the 
lack of historical perspective, but the 
absence of a quality which, perhaps, 
ought not to be present, enthusiasm; 
and the presence of another quality—an 
inordinate sense of modern superiority 
—which ought to be absent. 

Being ap enthusiast, I see that 
Thackeray, as a matter of fact, was 
mot “blind to the associations of 
Athens,” but was frankly enthusiastic 
on that theme. But there are few 
enthusiasts, and few readers of Mr. 
Whibley will compare what Thackeray 
really wrote with what he did not 
write—according to his biographer. 

Andrew Lang. 





THE MACEDONIAN COMMITTEES. 


The Macedonian committees, of 
whose doings we have heard so much 
recently, are the direct outcome of the 
intolerable oppression which the Chris- 
tian peasantry in general, and the Bul- 
garians in particular, suffer under the 
Turkish Government. I shall not enter 
into the details of that oppression—the 
grinding and arbitrarily levied taxa- 
tion, the stupidity and dishonesty of 
the Turkish officials, the forced labor 
on the farms of Mohammedans, the 
dragooning on the part of the field 


guards—all these things are too well 
known. From this state of affairs 
the only way of escape is through the 
committees, and the wretched and de- 
graded rayah by joining them at once 
becomes a man conscious of his own 
dignity and of the fact that a day of 
reckoning will come. 

The Bulgarian revolutionary socie- 
ties in Macedonia began to arise about 
the year 1892 or 1893, and are divided 
into two categories—the Internal 
and the External Organizations. The 
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former consists of a number of more 
or less disjointed committees, one of 
which is to be found in every Mace- 
donian town or large village where 
there is a Bulgarian population. The 
External organization works in Bul- 
garia itself with the object of keeping 
up the agitation both in that country 
and abroad. When the revolution 
proke out both organizations raised 
armed bands, but the more active work 
has been carried on by the Internal 
committees; it is therefore absolutely 
untrue to state that the rebellion has 
been produced by outside agitators and 
Bulgarian megalo-maniacs. The sup- 
porters of the Internal committees are 
of two kinds. There are the active 
komittadjis, who take part in any ris- 
ing, and the adherents who would 
only be called out in a general revolu- 
tion. To this latter class practically 
every able-bodied Bulgarian belongs. 
When the movement was first started 
attempts were made by the leaders to 
draw the other races of Macedonia into 
it, as all suffer and are discontented 
under Turkish bondage. But the 
Greeks were so jealous of the Bulga- 
rian propaganda that they refused to 
take part in any revolution, and the 
Viachs, who are mostly traders, were 
afraid to risk ruin, and were not, more- 
over, very keenly interested in politics. 
The Servians, too, had their own propa- 
ganda to carry on which, for a long 
time was actively hostile to that of the 
Bulgarians. A _ certain number of 
members of the last two races, how- 
ever, did actually join the committees 
and have taken part in the recent fight- 
ing. Among others there are two ex- 
officers of the Roumanian army. 

For some years the work of the com- 
mittees consisted in organizing the 
people for the coming struggle. A 
number of the komittadjis went to Bul- 
garia and served in the Brigarian 
army so as to learn military discipline, 
and many Macedonian officers in that 
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army threw up their commissions to 
help to liberate their country. These 
men, of course, are the best fighters, 
as the others have had no chance to 
practice shooting or drill in Macedo- 
nia. All the committees, both internal 
and external, are more or less in com- 
munication with each other, but there 
is no generally-recognized leader of 
the whole movement whom everybody 
obeys implicitly. There are fighters 
like Boris Saratoff, who has a wonder- 
ful power of inducing men to follow 
him anywhere, organizers like Damian 
Grueff, Matoff, and Christo Tatarcheff; 
but none of them is commander-in- 
chief. Each leader wishes to act too 
much on his own initiative, and al- 
though there is a sort of council of 
the Internal organization consisting of 
some dozen chiefs, its authority is by 
no-means absolute. This want of 
unity has proved the gravest defect of 
the organization, and has lessened its 
power considerably. There have been, 
moreover, at various times differences 
of opinion between the Internal and 
the External organizations, while cer- 
tain leaders, like General Zoncheff, act 
practically as free lances. The methods 
by which the committees obtained ad- 
herents and funds were not always to 
be commended. They sometimes ex- 
torted money by threats of violence, 
and executed summary justice on ob- 
noxious people or on informers, but in 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed what other course was open to 
them? For some time they kept 
fairly quiet, but in 1895 a Mohamme- 
dan Bey whose conduct had been par- 
ticularly oppressive towards the Chris- 
tians was murdered. This induced the 
authorities to search for arms among 
the Christian villages, and as they did 
find some weapons the trouble began. 
Matoff, Christo Tatarcheff and many 
others were condemned to long terms 
of imprisonment (some escaped, others 
were pardoned), and large numbers of 
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Bulgarians were exiled. It is said 
that the Russian Government, which 
did not view the Bulgaro-Macedonian 
movement with favor, encouraged the 
Porte in this policy and communicated 
any information which it obtained 
about the insurgents to the Turkish 
police. From 1895 onwards the coun- 
try has been always more or less in a 
simmer of agitation, and there had 
been numbers of sporadic local out- 
breaks, until in August last a more 
general insurrection took place. Some 
three years ago the activity of the 
committees spread to the Adrian- 
ople vilayet, where there is a 
large Bulgarian population, and during 
September it too was the scene of a 
considerable agitation followed as 
usual by a savage repression. 

When the preparations were made, 
bands were formed consisting of twen- 
ty to two hundred men each, which 
were to carry out the actual rebellion. 
Each band is under a Voivod or war 
leader, to whom every member must 
swear an oath of fealty and obedience. 
He also swears to be honest and not to 
steal, not to surrender himself alive 
to the enemy; but if he is captured he 
must either commit suicide (every 
komittadji carries poison), or provoke 
the Turks to kill him. For arms he 
has a rifle, a revolver and two dyna- 
mite bombs—a large one and a small 
one. These bombs or hand-grenades 
have proved extremely effective, for the 
Turkish soldier, although no coward 
has a great horror of dynamite; “the 
insurgents,” he says, “carry their can- 
non in their pockets.” The Turks fre- 
quently used artillery, but more for 
the destruction of villages than against 
the bands. The latter had no guns 
save one or two small quick-firing guns 
of Austrian make. Their rifles are 
either Gras, Martinis, Mannlichers or 
old “Krimkis” (muzzle-loaders' used 
during the Crimean war), but the Gras 
rifles are the most numerous, and 
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have been obtained from Greece when 
the Greek army discarded them, It is 
from Greece, in fact, that most of the 
arms and ammunition have been smug- 
gled in, although some consignments 
have come in through Servia and Bul- 
garia, and others have been landed on 
the ADgean or Adriatic coast with the 
connivance of the Turkish officials. A 
certain number have been sold to the 
komitiadjis by the Turkish peasants 
who had received them from the Gov- 
ernment. There are hidden stores of 
ammunition and provisions in various 
parts of the country. With regard to 
their tactics, the bands try to draw 
Turkish detachments into difficult 
places, and then fall upon them, kill 
all they can, and escape to the moun- 
tains. In some cases they attack vil- 
lages of Bashi-bazouks or isolated mili- 
tary posts, and in others they cut the 
enemy’s communications. There have 
been no engagements on a large scale, 
but a constant series of small fights. 
No trustworthy statistics have been 
published on either side as to the num- 
bers of killed and wounded. Accord- 
ing to Bulgarian sources the bands 
have lost some one thousand two hun- 
dred men; the Turks tell you that their 
own losses have been trifling and that 
in no single ngagement have they had 
more than twenty or twenty-five killed 
and wounded. As a matter of fact, 
however, when I was at Monastir, the 
only European who had been allowed 
to go all over the military hospital as- 
sured me that it contained five hundred 
wounded soldiers; while in one encoun- 
ter in the Razlog district, according to 
a Consular report, the Turks had thirty 
killed and eighty wounded. The strate- 
gy of the insurgents has certainly been 
very curious, and seems contrary to 
the most elementary rules of warfare. 
During the past summer there have 
been three separate outbreaks—one in 
the Monastir vilayet, one in that of 
Adrianople, and one in the Razlog dis- 
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trict (between Serres and the Bulga- 
rian frontier). The one chance which 
the insurgents had of succeeding was 
in rising simultaneously in different 
parts of the country; instead of which 
they allowed some weeks to elapse be- 
tween the three outbreaks, so that the 
Turks were able to deal with each 
separately. This plan was not the re- 
sult of an accident; it was deliberate, 
the leaders believing possibly that by 
keeping the Turks occupied now in 
gne part of the country and then in 
another they would tire them out. But 
in the event the three movements were 
crushed in detail. The significance of 
the rebellion, however, is not in any 
way minimized by the fact that as a 
military operation it has failed. Its 
importance lies in the fact that a hand- 
ful of desperate men—at most they 
were ten thousand to fifteen thousand 
—could keep an army of two hundred 
thousand men at bay for many months. 
And even now, although defeated, and 
their country laid waste, they are by 
no means subdued. During the win- 
ter it is improbable that they will be 
very active, but in the spring they will 
certainly rise again, and co-operate 
with a Bulgarian army in the event of 
war, unless in the meanwhile a really 
satisfactory scheme of reforms has 
been carried out. One cannot help ad- 
miring their extraordinary grit and 
power of resistance, as well as their 
undoubted bravery in facing death. 
They are inspired by a fanaticism for 
their cause, which even their opponents 
are forced to recognize. 

A question which naturally arouses 
much interest is how far the alleged 
atrocities committed by the bands are 
true. There have, undoubtedly, been 
eases of murders by the komittadjis, 
but they have almost invariably been 
perpetrated on spies and informers. 
We must refiect on the desperate na- 
ture of the struggle, in which the 
bands’ only chance of success lay in 
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secrecy and in rapidity of movement, 
before we unreservedly condemn the 
slaughter of men, usually Greeks, who 
had betrayed their fellow-Christians 
to the Turks. When before the out- 
break the leaders found that the 
Greeks would not join in the insurrec- 
tion, they told them that if they re 
mained neutral they would be unmo- 
lested, but if they helped the Turks 
they must take the consequences. With 
regard to the burning of Mohammedan 
villages by the komittadjis, these cases 
usually arose when the inhabitants of 
those villages had been particularly 
cruel towards their Christian neigh- 
bors. 

In trying to establish “the balance of 
criminality,” we must keep in mind the 
fact that every Mohammedan villager 
can carry arms, and is a potential if 
not an active Bashi-bazouk, whereas 
for a Christian to possess arms is a 
crime. In any case, if we consider the 
Monastir vilayet, when the insurrection 
was most serious, we find that out of 
110 to 120 villages burnt, six were 
burnt by Bulgarian bands and all the 
rest by the Turkish soldiers. In some 
cases in the Razlog district the bands 
set fire to the Turkish quarters of 
mixed villages, to enable the Bulgarian 
villagers, who were in constant terror 
of their lives, to escape across the 
frontier. Moreover, there has not been 
a single case of wholesale butchery 
of men, women and children by the 
bands, whereas in countless Christian 
villages the Turks shot down all they 
could find, indiscriminately. Nor has 
there been any instance of outrages 
on women committed by insurgents 
whereas the Turkish campaign of re- 
pression has been well described as 
a “carnival of lust.” The komittadjis 
have also been accused of provoking 
the Turks to commit massacres so as 
to arouse Europe; but although in a 
few cases this may have occurred, that 
it was not their deliberate policy is, I 
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think, proved by the fact that they throwing a bomb into a mosque, and 
might have caused a general massa- yet they abstained from doing so. 
cre in Monastir and elsewhere by L. Villari. 


The Pilot 





DOMESTIC DRAMA 
In THe CAUSE OF CHABITY. 


My dear, of course I’ve come. It és to-day? 

Your Sale of Work, I mean? Then that’s all right. 
How nice the things all look! Such pretty rooms! 
D’ye know, I’m quite ashamed I’ve never been. 
I’ve always longed to come, but somehow—no, 

It wasn’t that. Oh, no, I’ve been quite well, 

But don’t you find yourself that Kensington 

Is rather—well, remote? I never liked 

To drag the horses out so far, poor things. 

But now I’ve got a motor—yes, of course! 
Makes all the difference. 


No, thanks, no tea: 
I mustn’t wait. I’ve promised to play Bridge. 
I wish I could have stayed and helped to sell, 
But—oh, to-morrow? Yes. Now let me think. 
I'd love to—no, I can’t. How tiresome! 
I’ve got to play again—at Wessex House. 
D’you know the Duchess? No? Ah, well, poor dear, 
She simply lives for Bridge. Oh, everyday! 
It’s such a pity! Such a waste of time, 
And money too! She always plays so high. 
But if one knows her—well, it’s difficult: 
One simply has to sacrifice oneself. 
And I’m so weak. I wish I was like you. 
You’re so unselfish. But, my dear, you are. 
Why, look at all these people here to-day, 
Turning your pretty house all upside down. 
Ah, well, yes, if they buy. Yes, if they buy! 
That’s very true. They want some charity 
To cover—well, their hats! Do look at that— 
That shocking red one. It’s a scarlet sin! 
And as for—Goodness! Is it half-past three? 
I must be off directly. What a bore! 
I meant to buy such heaps of things. Oh, no! 
I’ve got a minute still. Now, let me see, 
I want some Christmas presents. 


That looks nice, 
That fan. How much is that? Oh, yes. And this? 
Is this one cheaper? ’M yes, that seems a lot. 
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I’d love to have it, but in these hard times, 
You know yourself, my dear, one simply can’t. 
You mustn’t tempt me. Now how much is this? 
A guinea? Yes, that’s more the sort of price. 
But even that—I’m having such bad luck; 
I haven’t held a decent hand for weeks. 
No, I don’t think I ought to. 
Oh, I know! 
I’ve got some nieces down in Devonshire. 
I’d like to give them something that would last, 
Something to wear—oh, no, not jewelry. 
You see they hardly ever see a soul. 
Their father’s got two hundred and a house, 
And seven daughters and an empty church. 
No, something really useful ’s what I mean, 
And inexpensive. 
Belts? The very thing! 
How much are—oh, I see! No, after all— 
They’re so unhealthy, aren’t they, nowadays— 
I think perhaps—oh, stockings? Yes, quite nice. 
Now what are—h’m! D’you know, I hardly think 
They’d care for those. They always knit their own; 
Besides, silk wears so badly. What are these, 
These charming handkerchiefs? Two shillings each? 
Exactly what I want. Yes, seven, please. 
Poor darlings, how they’ll love them! 
Well, Goodbye: 
I really must be—oh, my dear, how sweet! 
This ducky Bridge-box! Yes, I’ll have it, please. 
The poor old Duchess wants another one; 
I’ve got to give her something, anyhow. 
A guinea? That makes—one-fifteen, I think? 
I'll let you have a cheque. Then aw revoir. 
Now, don’t forget me. Come and lunch some day. 
You’ve lots of omnibuses, haven’t you? 
That will be nice. I have enjoyed myself. 
Yes, can I have my motor? Thanks, so much! 


Soe 
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“Hideous winter’—“hiems informis— _ steel one’s resolution for a plunge into 
deformis—iners”; one repeats the old. the deeper quagmire of the hollow lane. 
Obloquies with conviction, as one turns The dusk is so still that the drip of the 
homewards through a bitter twilight mist-drenched trees along the hedge 
after an afternoon’s trudging of stream- sounds like the beginning of thunder- 
ing roads, and pauses a moment to rain; a dank vacancy, blurring form 
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and color, slowly drowns the miserable 
world. It is a night to be shuttered 
and curtained out with no sort of re- 
morse, only fit to add a final touch to 
the appreciation of the hearth, candle- 
light, books, the justice of those classic 
epithets again, deformis, iners. ... 

The sharpening rawness of that hope- 
less nightfall should mean a northerly 
shift of wind, if it were possible to 
think that the winds would ever get 
loose again from the leaden spell. Say 
that to-morrow is gray and keen, clear- 
ing to a cloudless bar of orange sunset, 
Jupiter coming out pale and clear by 
four o’clock; the night is all starry 
frost, save for one sudden squall in 
the small hours, roaring through the 
woods and driving with a soft thudding 
sound on northern windows. Then 
through the thawing frost tracery on 
the panes comes such a morning as 
winter might have prepared on pur- 
pose to confound the generalizing crit- 
ics old and new. “‘Deform?’ ‘Inert?’ ” 
he seems to say; “will you shut yourself 
up with your books by the fireside this 
winter day?’ 

There is but one answer to that. The 
man who so lately did his conscientious 
trudge in the muddy gloom is not to be 
kept indoors when the sun shines in 
a sky as clear as May’s; when the air 
is intensely keen and vivid, rousing the 
blood as it does the log on the hearth; 
and when the land is sparkling under 
the first freshness of a couple of inches 
of snow. The land where the reluc- 
tant foot lately sounded the sloughs 
and churned-up cart-ruts is turned to 
silvery rock, a slope of marble stairs 
which leads to-day not perforce to the 
macadam of the high road, long time 
the only terra firma for miles, but 
along the crisp slopes of upland com- 
mon to the landmark knoll and the fir- 
clump whence there is an outlook over 
a wide horizon. There is no need to 
stamp one’s heels, take a hasty survey 
of the view, and on again to keep the 
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blood moving. A northerly air lays 
a cold hand on one’s windward cheek; 
but in the lee of the underwood be- 
neath the firs it is warm enough in the 
cloudless sunshine for the laziest ob- 
servation. The flaw which brought 
the snow in the night was too brief to 
bury the country under a heavy fall— 
what Cowper called a dazzling deluge— 
but it sufficed to spread an even man- 
tle, enough to give the full effect of 
Nature’s most sudden and sweeping 
metamorphosis, a magic change which 
will perhaps always awaken—if a man 
has not lost the power of looking be- 
hind him—something of the gay sur- 
prise of the first rememberable white 
world. A light snowfall, particularly 
if it has drifted from one quarter, has 
a remarkable power of bringing out, as 
if by a new and strange illumination, 
an unsuspected scheme of planes and 
contours in a landscape. A hillside, 
when the storm has trailed its gray 
fringes across it, and leaves it to the 
sun, shows, even to a man who has 
known it for half a lifetime, a quite 
unfamiliar surface-anatomy or ribbed 
flank or hollow chine. Everywhere 
there is accentuation and definition of 
outline; the crest of the Downs ten 
miles away, the folds of the hollow be- 
neath the fir-clump alike show a razor 
edge. The comparison to fine-cut mar- 
ble is inevitable; in surface-texture and 
in the shifting degrees of light between 
translucency and opacity, the two 
whites are very near each other. The 
light coat of snow seems to give the 
effect of a good bas-relief, its delicate 
half-pictorial lines and subordination of 
planes; a heavy fall, like a coarse-hand- 
ed sculptor, slurs and degrades all finer 
emphasis under blunt and common 
curves, 

And when the storm has not been so 
heavy as to bury all the works of men, 
level the roads and hedges and load 
the boughs of trees, there is a peculiar 
charm in the contrast of light and 
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dark, the map-like chequer-work of 
field and plantation on the glittering 
plain, the tracery of leafless timber, 
whether in a range of park oaks or in 
a mere straggling line of neglected 
hedge, a tracery lost to the eye but ror 
the relief against the unwonted back- 
ground. In the thin air the horizon is 
almost as clear as the next hillside; 
but the lightly laid couch of white alto- 
gether takes away the aggressive hard- 
ness which in some conditions of very 
clear weather confuses the wonted 
scale of aerial perspective and destroys 
all suggestion of mystery or heroic 
character which a landscape may pos- 
sess under less searching daylight. 
There is something of both mystery 
and the heroic in the distance, the long 
barrier of downs 


Which, strewn with snow smooth as 
the sky can shed, 
Shines like another sun— 


glittering against the pale purple of 
the lower air. There is nothing rich 
or forcible anywhere in the color of the 
scene; nothing but the pale, rather 
opaque blue of the zenith and its reflex 
wherever the snow lies in shadow, the 
gleam of the sunlit levels, the dark um- 
bers and brown purples of the woods. 
But when the rusted brake fronds and 
dead grasses which spear through the 
snow begin to throw longer shadows, 
fainter but sharper, along the western 
face of the fir-crowned knoll, there is a 
splendid but transient effect of strong 
color. The sun, though powerless all 
day against the body of the snow, has 
had sufficient strength to glaze the sur- 
face slightly, and give it a reflecting 
sheen which is the main cause of the 
display. As the sunset fires the west. 
the light strikes along the snow in red- 
dening gold which every shadow bars 
with clear, cold blue, sharp-edged, 
without any merging half-tone, a con- 
trast at once incomparably rich and 
pure. Bvery footprint on the path up 
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the hill, every rut in the cart-track is 
a pool of ultramarine; every little shelf 
and clod of the turf burns with scarlet 
flame. The fire sinks; the blue shad- 
ow rises and flows from hollow to hol- 
low till it quenches the last faint glow 
on the top of the ridge and at once 
fades into the gray scale of twilight 
hues. 
Such a winter’s day as this rebuts 
the charge of hideousness without much 
question. But even without the help 
of the sun, in the sternest gloom of 
the winter wild, there are peculiar 
beauties for the man who can observe 
with equanimity a foot of snow on the 
level and a north-easter howling under 
a vault of dun and formless cloud. The 
heaping and feathering of bush and 
bough, the sweeping curves and scrolls 
of the larger drifts, the strange con- 
trast where the dazzling whiteness of 
the hills cuts the sombre sky; these are 
enough in themselves to set against the 
tradition of ugliness. And there is one 
wintry aspect—not seen perhaps more 
than twice in a season—which is the 
nearest thing to fairy-tale enchant- 
ments to be conceived of since the 
world grew old. Given a night of 
hard frost with a wet ground-mist, the 
morning will show the full magic of 
the rime. The woods thicken as with 
a white spring; the tangle of waste 
ground, the dead stalks of hemlock and 
thistle among the brambles are won- 
derful in furry silver, the wiriest 
grasses and the very cobwebs, like the 
Homeric heroes under Athene’s spell, 
are clad in beauty, larger and stouter 
to behold. The air which wrought the 
charm has a peculiar muffled stillness, 
as though the winds were bound, lest 
a breath should shatter the frail en- 
chantment. And when at length a 
southerly breeze begins to stir, almost 
in a moment, with a drip and sparkle 
on twigs and grass the magic vanishes 
away. 

Winter and hard weather, in such 
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shapes as these, most of us can admire. 
It is the dead indeterminate days which 
we should call deform, the days which 
lie so thick between Scorpio and Tau- 
rus, the weather which might belong 
at once to a mild November or a back- 
ward March. Perhaps it is only as we 
get farther away from the primal ne- 
cessities of life that our taste improves 
The Saturday Review. 
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to the point of enjoying a snowfall. 
The men who lives on the soil, com- 
pelled to hate the extremes which we 
admire, touches hands with the old 
world, and repeats in his own way, 
when the frost locks the land and the 
drifts bury the fold, those classic judg- 
ments which we have learned to disal- 
low. 
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A rather curious form of success has 
attended Mr. Wirt Gerrare, whose work 
on “Greater Russia” was published a 
few months ago. Impressed by the 
powers of observation shown in the 
book, a leading German manufacturing 
firm has made a long-term contract 
with him not to contribute to periodi- 
cals or write books, but to sell to them 
for their sole use as traders in the 
markets of the world the information 
which he obtains whilst on his travels. 


Commenting upon the curious slips 
of ignorance made by some hasty writ- 
ers of fiction, The Academy asks: 

What kind of clothes can that gen- 
tleman have worn who, in the course 
of a certain story, “drew a slim quarto 
volume from his pocket”? Ordinary 
quartos are, after all, not so very por- 
table, and to carry one in one’s pocket 
would decidedly tax the resources of 
that receptacle. On the other hand, 
there was mention in another book of 
a character whose shelves “groaned 
under the weight of his giant Elze- 
virs.” “Giant Elzevirs” would indeed 
astound the collector. The author who 
referred to the First Folio of Shake- 
speare as the first printed issue of any 
of his plays should surely have known 


of the Quartos. Such mistakes—and 
there are many—are not only mislead- 
ing but annoying by reason of their 
carelessness. Want of knowledge is 
emphatically a dangerous thing. 


With its latest section the “New 
English Dictionary” completes O, and 
brings the total number of words re- 
corded to 175,107. 760 over-com- 
pounds are classified under forty 
senses or uses, while 1,413 others are 
treated as main words. Under “out- 
putter” will be found the record of a 
curious concatenation of dictionary 
blundering, due to the early misprint 
of this word as “outparter.” The mili- 
tary “overslaugh” has been in use for 
130 years, but is now for the first time 
explained in an English dictionary. The 
chief verbs are “owe” and “own”; the 
former shows how a word, originally 
meaning “have” or “possess,”” has come 
to mean “to be in debt,” #.¢., “to have 
less than nothing.” “Oyster” with its 
brood, industry and gastronomics, oc- 
cupies three and a half columns. The 
last seven pages are nearly filled with 
chemical terms derived from or related 
to oxygen. 
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WHAT MAKES YOU SIT AND SIGH? 


What makes you sit and sigh? 
An unkind word that passed me by, 
Sped by some unknown enemy. 


What makes you smile to-day? 
A kindly thought that came my way; 
From whom it came I cannot say. 


What need to smile or sigh? 
Each thought or word that’s sent to fly, 
Goes round the world for ever and aye. 


What matter where it goes? 
Because a broadcast seed it sows 
Whence comes—the thistle or the rose. 
Reginald Lucas. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


IRELAND. 


Thy sorrow and the sorrow of the sea, 
Are sisters; the sad winds are of thy 
race; 
The heart of melancholy beats in thee, 
And the lamenting spirit haunts thy 
face, 
Mournful and mighty Mother! who art 
kin 
To the ancient earth’s first woe, 
When holy Angels wept, beholding sin. 
For not in penance do thy true tears 
flow, 
Not thine the long transgression; at 
thy name 
We sorrow not with shame, 
But proudly, for thy soul is white as 
ae 
Proud and sweet habitation of thy 
dead! 
Throne upon throne, its thrones of sor- 
row filled: 
Prince on prince coming with trium- 
phant tread, 
All passion, save the love of Ireland, 
stilled. 
By the forgetful waters they forget 
Not thee, O Inisfail! 
Upon thy fields their dreaming eyes 
are set, 
They hear thy winds call ever through 
each vale. 


What Makes You Sit and Sigh? 


Visions of victory exalt and thrill 
Their hearts’ whole hunger still; 
High beats their longing for the living 
Gael. ... 

Sweet Mother! in what marvellous 
dear ways 

Close to thine heart thou keepest all 
thine own! 

Far off, they yet can consecrate their 
days 

To thee, and on the swift winds west- 
ward blown, 

Send thee the homage of their hearts, 
their vow 

Of one most sacred care; 

To thee devote all passionate power, 
since thou 

Vouchsafest them, O land of love! to 
bear 

Sorrow and joy with thee. 
son thrills 

Toward thy blue dreaming hills, 

And longs to kiss thy feet upon them, 

Fair! 


tach far 


Lionel Johnson. 


GRIEF. 


This day I gave to grief! Outside my 
door 
She long has 
many sighs 
And humble mien. 
rise 
And take her hand in mine, as more 
and more 
Her pale lips part in sobs, and I before 
The gaze of her deep, melancholy 
eyes 
Yield all my will. 
ties; 
Joy, Hope, and Fear, and Patience 
sweet, which o’er 
Me sometimes cast their spell, all flee 
unseen. 
The busy cares of life, sometimes 
so bold 
And pressing, steal away and leave 
us there. 
Though none would do her homage. 
she is queen 
O’er countless hearts, with crowns of 
youth, though old 
As Time himself, and of his woes 
the heir. 


stood, waiting with 


I cannot else but 


I feel no other 


Adene Williams. 





